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The American Psychological Association, Inc., held its forty-third 
Annual Meeting at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, September 4, 
5, 6, and 7, 1935. A total of 648 persons registered, 150 of these 
being Members, 271 being Associate Members, 40 newly elected 
Associates, 1 newly elected Member, and 186 persons not affiliated 
with the Association. An analysis of the registration by geographical 
districts and states is as follows: New England States, 77 (Con- 
necticut 27, Massachusetts 33, Rhode Island 10, New Hampshire 3, 
Maine 2, Vermont 2); Middle Atlantic States, 106 (New York 65, 
Pennsylvania 27, New Jersey 13, Delaware 1); South Atlantic 
States, 31 (District of Columbia 4, Maryland 10, Georgia 0, North 
Carolina 7, Florida 3, West Virginia 1, Virginia 6, South Caro- 
lina 0); East North Central States, 290 (Illinois 77, Indiana 14, 
Michigan 100, Ohio 81, Wisconsin 18); East South Central States, 
26 (Kentucky 10, Tennessee 14, Mississippi 1, Louisiana 1, Ala- 
bama 0); West North Central States; 75 (Iowa 31, Kansas 10, 
Minnesota 19, Missouri 10, South Dakota 0, Nebraska 4, North 
Dakota 1); West South Central States, 6 (Arkansas 1, New 
Mexico 3, Texas 1, Oklahoma 1); Mountain States, 7 (Colorado 3, 
Wyoming 3, Arizona 0, Montana 1, Utah 0); Pacific States, 21 
(California 14, Nevada 0, Oregon 1, Washington 4, Idaho 2); 
Foreign 9 (Canada 8, England 1). 
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The program consisted of twenty-one sessions in which 120 of 
129 scheduled papers were presented by Members and Associates. 

On Wednesday evening Dr. Charles Spearman of the University 
of London delivered a special lecture and demonstration on “ New 
Tests of Ability, General and Specific, Innate and Acquired”. 
Immediately following the special lecture eight research and instruc- 
tional films were shown. 

The Business Meeting of the Section of Clinical Psychology was 
held at 4:00 p.m. on Thursday and one of the twenty-one sessions 
for formal papers was devoted to papers on clinical psychology. 
Four round tables of special interest to clinical psychologists were 
scheduled. Three of these involved the panel discussion technique 
and were held on Wednesday afternoon. A round table on “Alterna- 
tives for the 1.0.” was held on Friday afternoon. The three panel 
discussions were scheduled to run simultaneously in order to limit 
attendance at each panel discussion. Dr. Bertha M. Luckey was 
Chairman of the panel discussion regarding research opportunities 
of a school psychologist; Dr. Milton H. Erickson was Chairman of 
the session devoted to research opportunities in a state hospital; 
Dr. James Q. Holsopple was Chairman of a group discussion of 
research opportunities in state prisons. Dr. Francis N. Maxfield 
was Chairman of the round table on “Alternatives for the I.Q.” 
which was held on Friday afternoon. 

A round table on “ Psychometrics” was held on Wednesday 
afternoon with Dr. Jack W. Dunlap as Chairman. This round table 
was devoted to a discussion of methods and results of factor analysis. 

A panel discussion on “ Research Opportunities in the Public 
Service ” was held on Wednesday afternoon with Dr. L. J. O’Rourke 
as Chairman. 

A round table on “ Motivation and Animal Drive” was held on 
Friday afternoon with Dr. Paul T. Young as Chairman. 

A round table on “Time Lag in Publication of Psychological 
Research” with Dr. John E. Anderson as Chairman was held on 
Friday afternoon. 

A round table on “A.P.A. Program Making” with Dr. Edgar 
A. Doll as Chairman was held on Friday afternoon. 

On Friday evening a general session of the entire Association 
was held in Hill Auditorium with Joseph Peterson as Chairman. 
This session included the Presidential Address, “ Psychology and 
Life”, by Albert T. Poffenberger and the presentation to James 
McKeen Cattell of a testimonial award in absentia. At the conclu- 
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sion of this general session the University of Michigan entertained 
members at the Michigan League Building where the testimonial 
award was exhibited, a reception was held, and light refreshments 
were served. 

Apparatus, sample tests, and books were exhibited by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, the C. H. Stoelting Co., and others in the Natural 
Science Building. 

A meeting of the Council of Directors was called at 1:45 o’clock 
on Tuesday afternoon, September 3, and was adjourned at 11:27 p.m. 
that night. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ANNUAL BusINEss MEETING 


Due notice having been given the Annual Business Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, Inc., a quorum being 
present, was held on September 5, 1935, in the Natural Science 
Auditorium, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, at 
8:06 p.m., with President Poffenberger in the chair. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it was voted that the 
minutes of the Forty-Second Annual Meeting at Columbia University 
be approved as printed in the November, 1934, issue of the 
PsyYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. 

On recommendation of the Council of Directors it was voted to 
elect the six persons named below as Members: 


1. George Katona 4. Robert D. Williams 
2. Kurt Lewin 5. Heinz Werner 
3. John P. Seward 6. Max Wertheimer 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors it was voted 
to transfer the seventeen Associates named below to the status of 
Member : 


1. S. Howard Bartley 10. James R. Patrick 
2. Hadley Cantril 11. Floyd L. Ruch 
3. Herbert Gurnee 12. Georgene Seward 
4. Paul Horst 13. Ross Stagner 

5. Herbert H. Jasper 14. Keith Sward 

6. Howard Kingsley 15. Joseph Tiffin 

7. Alvhh R. Lauer 16. R. H. Waters 

8. Robert Leeper 17. Dael Lee Wolfle 
9. Yale Nathanson 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors it was voted 
to elect as Associates the 211 persons whose names appear below: 


1. Elias Abramowitz 3. Mildred M. Allen 
2. Dorothy Christina Adkins 4. Thelma G. Alper 
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Louise Bates Ames 
Irving H. Anderson 


. Verna L. Anderson 
. Rachel G. Armstrong 
. Leon Arons 


Basu Kumar Bagchi 


. Ellen Elaine Baldwin 
. Warren Robert Baller 
. Margaret B. Barker 

. Lynn M. Bartlett 

. Mariano B. Batalla 

. Lillian Batlin 

. Willis Carter Beasley 
. Reginald Bell 


Milton Blum 


. Hubert Bonner 


Orville J. Borchers 


. William H. Boyer 

. Thomas L. Bransford 
. Charles S. Bridgman 
. Gilbert Brighouse 

. Moshe Brill 

. David Brody 

. Paul A. Brown 

. Clarence G. Browne 
. Thomas O. Burgess 
. Paul Buttenwieser 

. W. Jaffray Cameron 
. Jerry W. Carter, Jr. 
. Thomas M. Carter 

. Teobaldo Casanova 

. Horace Champney 


38. Constance M. Chandler 


. Harland Cisney 


Harold A. Cohn 


. Robert J. Cone 
. David W. Cook 
. John T. Cowles 


Madeline A. Crawford 


. A. J. Foy Cross 


Charles H. Crudden 


. Sister M. Coralita Cullinan 
. Quin F. Curtis 

. Helen H. Davidson 
. Roy Walter Deal 

. Marian A. Despres 
. Dorothy R. Disher 
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. Louise E. Alteneder 53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 


Leonard W. Doob 
Claude C. Dove 

Ira M. Dreese 

Neal E. Drought 
George J. Dudycha 
Lillian S. Edwards 
Jon Eisenson 

Laura G. Elmendorf 
Arthur N. Farnham 
Henry Feinberg 
Howard W. Fenker 
John C. Flanagan 
Ilse Forest 

Orian C. Frey 
Charles F. Glass 


Rosaline Goldman 
Elizabeth A. Graves 
D. Ulrich Greenwald 
Roy B. Hackman 
Eugenia Hanfmann 


. Charles M. Harsh 
. George L. Hayes 


Marion C. Hayes 


. Mary T. Henle 
. Rexford B. Hersey 
. Harold M. Hildreth 


. Ralph T. Hinton, Jr. 


. William M. Hinton 
2. Helena P. Hogan 
3. Helen Howard 


. Ruth W. Howard 


. Yuba L. Hunsley 


Jean McQ. Irwin 
Hyman A. Israel 


. Augusta T. Jameson 
. William L. Jenkins 
. David Kaplun 

. William E. Kappauf, Jr. 
. Barney Katz 


. William A. Kelly 

. John L. Kennedy 

. Clifford Kirkpatrick 

. Herbert Koepp-Baker 
. David Kopel 

. Josephine D. Krynine 
. Edwin J. Kunst 

. Mary A. Kunst 


Sarah-Josephine P. Goepp 
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. George Kuznets 

. Lou L. LaBrant 

. Howard A. Lane 

. James W. Layman 

. Philip A. Libby 

. Norman M. Locke 

. Orpha M. Lough 

. Mabel Lovett 

. Walter A. Lurie 

. Edna B. Mann 

. Eli S. Marks 

. Dorothy P. Marquis 

. Alfred J. Marrow 

. Stanley S. Marzolf 

. Helen Matthews 

. Myrtle G. Maxwell 

. Honora McCarty 

. Howard Y. McClusky 
. Helen McCreery 

. Ralph M. McGrath 

. Douglas M. McGregor 
. Hugh B. McFadden 
3. Robert N. McMurry 
. Harry McNeill 

. Blanche B. M. Meyer 
. Anthony J. Mitrano 

. Laura W. Murphy 

. Margaret Nesbitt 

. Maurice J. Neuberg 

. Clyde DeW. Norton 

. Henry S. Odbert 

. Maurice E. Odoroff 
3. Kathleen E. O’Malley 
. James D. Page 

. Ernest DeA. Partridge 
. Catharine Patrick 

. Mervin Patterson 

. Frances C. Perce 

. Mildred St.M. Percy 
. Ernest Primoff 

. Evelyn Raskin 

. Joseph J. Ray 

. Joseph Rechetnick 

. Mary G. Reiman 

. Gordon L. Riley 

. Charles S. Roberts 

. Eliot H. Rodnick 

. Merrill F. Roff 


149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
. Helen D. Sargent 

. Richard L. Schanck 
. M. George Scheck 

. Belle Schiller 

. Helen B. Schleman 


Maurine Rogers 
Perry L. Rohrer 
Solomon P. Rosenthal 
Robert G. Ruhl 
Margaret V. Sabom 
Edward Salner 


Gwendolen G. Schneidler 


. William C. Schwarzbek 
. Edward H. Scofield 

. May Violet Seagoe 

. George C. Seeck 

. Morton A. Seidenfeld 
. Paul H. Settlage 

. John P. Shea 

. Elsa M. Siipola 

. Arnold M. Small 

. Russell C. Smart 

. Carl E. Smith 

. Donald Snygg 

3. Richard T. Sollenberger 
. Richard S. Solomon 

. Helen F. Southard 

. Lynde C. Steckle 

. Ruth F. Steidinger 

. Harold Stevens 

. Dorothy C. Stratton 


Eleroy L. Stromberg 


. Charles R. Strother 
. Florence A. Sweet 

. Ammon Swope 

. Georgiana C. Taft 

. Joseph D. Teicher 

. John J. Tiernan 

. Margery H. Trowbridge 
. Maurice E. Troyer 

. Roy Roland Ullman 
. Hulda M. Warfieid 
. Alec Washco, Jr. 

. Reginald R. G. Watt 
3. Helen A. Webster 

. Alfred C. Welch 

5. Samuel W. J. Welch 
. John E. Wenrick 
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. Nils Yngve Wessell 205. LaRoy Walter Wilkins 
198. Elmer D. West 206. Richard Wilkinson 
199. Lester R. Wheeler 207. Robert C. Wingfield 
200. Howard R. White 208. Eldon F. Wonderlic 
201. Alberta B. Whittaker 209. Wallace H. Wulfeck 
202. Ruth L. Wildenberg 210. Lloyd N. Yepsen 
203. Llewellyn Noel Wiley 211. Richard E. P. Youtz 
204. Walter H. Wilke 


The Secretary announced the deaths of the following Members: 
Cloyd N. McAllister, October 31, 1933, and Herman Campbell 
Stevens, May 27, 1934; and one Associate Member, John E. Bohan, 
January 8, 1935. 

The Secretary announced the resignation of the following fifteen 
Members: George V. Dearborn, Ellsworth Faris, Istar A. Haupt, 
S. J. Holmes, Percy Hughes, Ludwig Kardos, Linus W. Kline, 
Haywood J. Pearce, Stuart H. Rowe, Beardsley Ruml, Margaret K. 
Smith, Alice H. Sullivan, John C. Tjaden, Augustus W. Trettien, 
Rutledge T. Wiltbank. 

The Secretary announced the resignation of the following fifty- 
one Associate Members: J. Carver Anderson, Dorothy M. Bassett, 
Ada S. Bristol, Everett G. Brundage, Anna L. Butts, Gonzola B. 
Camargo, Mary C. Carpenter, Margaret G. Cutsforth, Thomas D. 
Cutsforth, Daniel D. Droba, Mervin A. Durea, Pauline O. Eigler, 
Samuel P. Franklin, Frank S. Freeman, Emma C. Gilbert, 
Ching-Ju Ho, John M. Jacobsen, Lonzo Jones, Florence Justin, 
Emily P. Kellogg, Frances Littleton Kline, Harriet Lange, Norman 
W. Lyon, Harvey H. Milt, Christine M. Morgan, Frank E. Morris, 
M. A. Myers, Clarence L. Nystrom, R. A. C. Oliver, Margaret Otis, 
Erving N. Peterson, Arthur Phillips, Priscilla A. Pooler, Ernest A. 
Rayner, Scott N. Reger, D. A. Rothschild, Fred F. Senerchia, Jr., 
Charles S. Slocombe, Kathryn B. Stahl, Harold Stevenson, F. L. 
Templeton, Sibyl! W. Terman, Henry R. Thompson, Rebecca R. 
Townsend, David Turteltaub, Charles K. Wang, Walter W. Webb, 
Austin L. Wells, Robert J. Wherry, William I. Woodson, Samuel 
Yochelson. 

The Secretary announced that the Council of Directors had 
approved reports of financial status of the Psychological Abstracts, 
the Psychological Review Company, and the Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology for 1934 as printed in the March issue of the 
PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. 

The Report of the Committee on the Election of Officers was then 


presented as follows: 
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President for 1935-1936: Clark L. Hull, Yale University. 


Directors for 1935-1938: Harold Ellis Jones, University of 
California, and Mark A. May, Yale University. 


Nominees for appointment to the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council: Edwin G. 
Boring, Harvard University; Leonard Carmichael, Brown 
University; and Edward Chace Tolman, University of 
California. 


Representative on the Social Science Research Council: Gordon 
W. Allport, Harvard University. 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept the report of the Program Committee with 
thanks and ordered the report printed in the Proceedings. See 
Reports at end of Proceedings. 

Following the acceptance of the Program Committee report 
Dr. Theodore W. Forbes introduced the following resolution : 


“ WHeEREAS several of the biological scientific societies allow 
the presentation of papers by investigators in allied fields, since 
collaborative research between other sciences and psychology is 
increasing and since it is felt that such collaborative research 
should be encouraged rather than discouraged, and 

“ Wuereas the acknowledgment of the aid of a collaborator 
in the body of an abstract, as now provided in the rules for papers, 
makes possible similar treatment of the psychologist involved, in 
the presentation of his work before other societies, and 

“WHEREAS cases have occurred of active collaboration in 
which a psychologist has been collaborating with an investigator 
in good standing in an allied field, and in which the psychologist 
has been placed in an embarrassing position due to the present 
rule regarding joint authorship, 

“ Be 1T REsoLven that Rule 9 of the Regulations for Drawing 
Up and Submitting Abstracts be amended to read ‘Abstracts will 
be accepted only from Members or Associates. Joint authorship 
will be permitted only in case both authe:s belong to the Asso- 
ciation, or in case the paper is read by one author, who is a 
Member or an Associate Member and the other author is a 
trained and qualified investigator in an allied experimental science 
as shown by his holding membership in the national scientific 
society in his field. Otherwise acknowledgment of the aid of 
a non-member may be made in the abstract itself ’.” 


The Association voted to refer the Forbes resolution to the 
Council of Directors with power to act. 

The Secretary announced that the Council of Directors has 
appointed Miles A. Tinker of the University of Minnesota, Joy Paul 
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Guilford of the University of Nebraska, and the Secretary as the 
Program Committee for 1936. 

The Secretary announced that the mail ballot authorized by the 
forty-second Annual Business Meeting resulted in the selection of 
Michigan as the place of the 1935 meeting and continuance of the 
policy of meeting in September. See Reports. 

The Secretary announced that the Council of Directors unani- 
mously approved the actions of the President in making the following 
appointments : 

(a) Dr. Kate Gordon of the University of California at Los 
Angeles to act as a representative of the American Psychological 
Association at the inauguration of William Orville Mendenhall as 
President of Whittier College which was held on September 21, 1934; 

(b) Dr. J. E. Evans of Iowa State College to act as representa- 
tive of the American Psychological Association at the inauguration 
of Eugene Allen Gilmore as President of the University of lowa 
which was held on October 4, 1934; 

(c) Dr. J. E. Bathurst of Birmingham-Southern College to act 
as representative of the American Psychological Association at the 
celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of the Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women which was held on October 21, 
22, 23, 1934; and 

(d) Dr. James McKeen Cattell, Editor of Science, to act as 
official delegate of the American Psychological Association to the 
Seventh American Scientific Congress to: be held in Mexico City, 
Mexico, on September 8-17, 1935. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted unanimously to accept the invitation from the Depart- 
ment of Psychology of Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, to hold the forty-fourth Annual Meeting at Dartmouth College 
on September 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1936, waiving By-Law Article VII, 
Section 2, during 1935-1936, and appointing Charles Leonard Stone 
as a member of the Executive Committee for 1935-1936. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
Precautions in Animal Experimentation and ordered the report 
printed in the Proceedings. See Reports. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation elected Norman L. Munn of the University of Pittsburgh as 
a member of the Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimenta- 
tion for the term 1935-1938. 
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The Secretary announced that the informal report from the 
Chairman of the Committee on Psychology of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education indicates little activity on the part of 
the Committee during the past year. Believing that the existence 
of this Committee will provide a mechanism for dealing with any 
unusual demands that may come up in the future, the Council of 
Directors and the Association voted to continue the Committee on 
Psychology of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
during 1935-1936. 

Dr. L. L. Thurstone, Senior Representative on the Social Science 
Research Council, presented a verbal report of the activities of the 
Council. On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the 
Association voted that the verbal report made by our Senior Repre- 
sentative on the Social Science Research Council be accepted with 
thanks. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation appointed Walter R. Miles of Yale University and Christian 
A. Ruckmick of the University of lowa as representatives of the 
American Psychological Association on the Council of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science for 1936. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associa- 
tion voted to accept with thanks the report of the delegate to the 


Inter-Society Color Council, ordered the report printed in the Pro- 
ceedings, and voted to continue affiliation with the Inter-Society 
Color Council for 1935-36. See Reports. 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to appoint Forrest Lee Dimmick of Hobart College, 
Sidney M. Newhall of Yale University, and M. J. Zigler of Wellesley 
College as voting delegates for 1935-1936 to the Inter-Society Color 
Council, with Forrest Lee Dimmick as Chairman of the delegation, 
and to appoint Frank Arthur Geldard of the University of Virginia, 
Clarence H. Graham of Clark University, Joy Paul Guilford of the 
University of Nebraska, Harry Helson of Bryn Mawr College, 
Theodore F. Karwoski of Dartmouth College, Elsie Murray of 
Ithaca, New York, and Donald McLean Purdy of the University of 
Maine as additional delegates to the Inter-Society Color Council 
for 1935-1936. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
Motion Pictures and Sound Recording Devices in Instruction of 
Psychology, ordered the report printed in the Proceedings, voted to 
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continue the present Committee during 1935-1936 and instructed the 
Committee to look into questions regarding prices charged and 
quality of films, and to consider codperation with the American Film 
Institute of the American Council on Education and/or similar 
agencies. See Reports. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
the Experimental Study of Suggestion, to order the report printed 
in the Proceedings, and to continue the Committee for 1935-1936. 
See Reports. 

The Secretary explained the proposal to present a testimonial 
award to James McKeen Cattell and announced that Dr. Cattell, who 
had expressed great pleasure in anticipating the award for his dis- 
tinguished services to psychology, would be unable to attend the 
Ann Arbor meeting because of his appointment by the United States 
government as official delegate to the Seventh American Scientific 
Congress in Mexico City, Mexico, on September 8-17, 1935. In 
view of the fact that the testimonial award was prepared and the 
ceremony announced in the printed program, the Association on the 
recommendation of the Council of Directors voted to approve the 
action of the Council of Directors in preparing a testimonial award 
for Dr. James McKeen Cattell and to present the award in absentia. 
See Reports for copy of award. 

In order to bring Article III, Section 3 of the By-Laws into 
harmony with previous actions of the Association, the Association 
on the recommendation of the Council of Directors unanimously voted 
to amend Article III, Section 3 of the By-Laws by striking out the 
section as it is now written, “ Two Directors shall be elected annually 
by the Association to fill the vacancies on the Council of Directors 
left by those Directors whose terms have expired; a nominating 
ballot and an election ballot being successively cast by mail under 
the supervision of the Election Committee, as provided in Article VI 
of these By-Laws. Election shall be by plurality in the election 
ballot, or, in case of a tie, by a majority vote of the Members present 
at the Annual Meeting”, and substituting therefor the following: 
“Two Directors shall be elected annually by the Association to fill 
the vacancies on the Council of Directors left by those Directors 
whose terms have expired. Election shall be by means of a prefer- 
ential voting system in accordance with the procedure provided in 
Article VI of these By-Laws.” 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
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ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
the Relations of the Association to its Publications, to order the 
report printed in the Proceedings and to continue the Committee for 
1935-1936 with permission for the Committee to use the unexpended 
balance of its allotment if and when necessary. See Reports. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report on the activities of the 
Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research 
Council and to order the report printed in the Proceedings. See 
REPORTS. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to authorize the establishment of a local section of the 
American Psychological Association in Washington, D. C., and 
Baltimore, Maryland, and their suburbs in accordance with Article XI 
of the By-Laws, membership to be restricted to Members and Asso- 
ciates of the American Psychological Association. Membership of 
the petitioning group is as follows: Josephine Ball, John E. Bentley, 
Ethel Bowman, Harold S. Carlson, William Dollard Commins, 
Knight Dunlap, Beatrice J. Dvorak, Edward E. Edelman, Harold 
A. Edgerton, Milton C. Forster, Paul Hanly Furfey, David Spence 
Hill, Buford J. Johnson, H. M. Johnson, Cora B. Key, Roger Brown 
Loucks, D. I. Macht, Anna Mathieson, Henry C. McComas, Max 
Meenes, Thomas Verner Moore, Edith Symmes (Mrs. Joseph E.) 
Morsh, Joseph E. Morsh, Laurence A. Petran, Lloyd E. Rackley, 
J. Edward Rauth, Winifred V. Richmond, Joseph Rossman, Vernon 
Phillip Scheidt, John L. Stenquist, Francis C. Sumner, Robert L. 
Thorndike, with the following officers for the coming year: John E. 
Bentley, Chairman; Ethel Bowman, Vice-chairman; Joseph Morsh, 
Treas .rer; and Cora B. Key, Secretary. 

A petition having been received by the Association from L. L. 
“u.urstone, A. Paul Horst, and M. W. Richardson under date of 
September 5, 1935, proposing that the Psychometric Society affiliate 
with the American Psychological Association in accordance with the 
following rules: 

“1. Members of the Psychometric Society who are also mem- 
bers of the American Psychological Association will be desig- 
nated in the Year Book with an appropriate symbol. 

“2. The officers of the Psychometric Society will be listed in 
the Year Book. 


“ 3. All officers of the Psychometric Society shall be Members 
or Associate Members of the American Psychological Association. 
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“4. The Program Committee of the American Psychological 
Association will schedule one or more formal sessions devoted to 
papers on psychometrics. The Psychometric Society shall be 
responsible for this program with the following reservations: 
(a) The Psychometric Society will submit abstracts of all papers 
for these sessions within the time limit specified for the Call for 
Papers for the American Psychological Association; (b) a limited 
number of papers from non-members of the American Psycho- 
logical Association may be accepted; (c) the program shall be 
subject to the approval of the Program Committee of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. 

“5. The Psychometric Society will not ask the American 
Psychological Association to assume any responsibility, financial 
or otherwise, for the conduct of the affairs of the Psychometric 
Society.” 


The Association on the recommendation of the Council of Direc- 
tors voted to adopt the proposal for affiliation of the Psychometric 
Society according to the conditions outlined. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to instruct the Secretary to prepare a By-Law for sub- 
mission to the 1936 meeting defining the conditions under which 
societies may become affiliated with the American Psychological 
Association. 

The Secretary announced that the following petition signed by a 
total of 300 persons has been received: 


“We, the undersigned Members and Associates of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, and graduate students in psy- 
chology, wish to request that you place on the agenda of the 1935 
meeting of the American Psychological Association, a considera- 
tion of the following resolution : 

“ That a committee be appointed to approach the Federal gov- 
ernment immediately with a request that money be made available 
from the works-relief fund for the employment of the large num- 
ber of psychologists at present unemployed ; and 

“ That specific suggestions as to the nature of this employment 
and the mode of administration be made by the committee, employ- 
ment including such diverse possibilities as community clinics for 
speech and child behavior problems, employment service in 
FERA offices, diagnostic and remedial school work, prison and 
insane hospital work and research.” 


After extended discussion the Association on the Recommenda- 
tion of the Council of Directors voted to appoint a Committee on the 
Social Utilization of Unemployed Psychologists, with A. T. Poffen- 
berger of Columbia University as Chairman and with authority to 
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add personnel to the Committee. On the recommendation of the 
Council of Directors the Association also voted that the Committee 
on the Social Utilization of Unemployed Psychologists shall secure 
the names and qualifications of unemployed psychologists and plan 
ways and means of securing financial aid for their effective utilization 
on socially worth while projects, and authorized the Treasurer of the 
Association to budget a sum not to exceed $300.00 for the expenses 
of this Committee. 

At the 1934 meeting of the Council of Directors held in New 
York on September 4, letters from C. M. Louttit proposing that a 
Committee be appointed to consider the need, cost, and best method 
to be pursued in preparing an index for the thirty volumes of the 
Psychological Index were presented to the Council of Directors and 
discussed. The Council of Directors voted to refer the proposal to 
the Board of Editors for a report at the 1935 meeting. The Board 
of Editors in turn appointed Walter S. Hunter, Herbert S. Langfeld 
and C. M. Louttit to serve as a Committee on the Problem of a 
Cumulative Index for the Psychological Index. A report from this 
Committee under date of March 11, 1935, was submitted to the 
Board of Editors at its New Haven meeting on April 3, 1935. (See 
Reports.) Following receipt of this report the Board of Editors 
unanimously voted : 


“That it is the opinion of the Board of Editors and their 
advisors that, in spite of the strongly favorable vote, it would be 
inadvisable on account of the large deficit to publish the cumu- 
lative index of the Psychological Index.” 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to adopt the recommendation of the Board of Editors 
not to publish a cumulative index of the Psychological Index at the 
present time and the Association recommended that the project 
be reconsidered at some more propitious time. 

The Board of Editors reported to the Council of Directors and the 
Association that the Editor of the Psychological Abstracts, Dr. 
Walter S. Hunter, has prepared a comprehensive report on the pub- 
lication and financing of a ten year cumulative index of the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts and further reported that the Board of Editors at 
its New Haven meeting on April 3, 1935, unanimously voted : 


“That we approve Mr. Hunter’s report on the financing of 
the cumulative index of the first ten volumes of Psychological 
Abstracts and that we submit it to the Council of Directors of 
the American Psychological Association for consideration, with 
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the further recommendation that, if the Council approves the 
report in principle, the Business Office of the Publications be 
authorized to canvass the Members and Associates of the Asso- 
ciation to determine the number of presubscriptions and thereby 
the feasibility of the publication of the Index of the Psychological 
Abstracts from a financial point of view.” 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to approve the principle of a ten year cumulative index 
of the Psychological Abstracts. The Association further voted to 
authorize the Business Office of the Publications of the American 
Psychological Association, Inc.. to canvass the financial feasibility of 
undertaking the publication of the cumulative index and to report to 
the forty-fourth Annual Meeting. 

The Board of Editors referred the problem of continuing or dis- 
continuing the Psychological Index to the Editor of the Psychological 
Index and Psychological Abstracts, Dr. Walter S. Hunter, whose 
report was submitted to the Board of Editors under date of March 
11, 1935. (See Reports.) At a meeting of the Editorial Board at 
New Haven on April 3, 1935, the Board of Editors unanimously 
voted : 

“ That it is the sense of the Board of Editors that the Psycho- 
logical Index shall be continued until definite knowledge of the 
second ten years of Psychological Abstracts shall be assured. 

“ That if the Psychological Abstracts at their present scope are 
adequately provided for, the Psychological Index will be discon- 
tinued after the publication of the June, 1936, number.” 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associa- 
tion voted to discontinue the Psychological Index with the publication 
of the June, 1936, number. 

The Board of Editors at its New Haven meeting on April 3, 1935, 
unanimously voted : 


“ That the Council be requested to appoint a committee con- 
sisting of the Editor of the Psychological Abstracts, the Business 
Manager of the Psychological Review Company, the Treasurer of 
the American Psychological Association and Mr. Woodworth 
(Chairman), to confer and negotiate with the proper representa- 
tives of the foundations to procure a sufficient sum as a subvention 
to support the publication of the Psychological Abstracts for the 
next ten years, and that if it be necessary in order to obtain con- 
tinued adequate support from the foundations, the Treasurer of 
the American Psychological Association be authorized to increase 
the present payment per Member and Associate of $3.00 for the 
Abstracts to a sum not to exceed $4.00 without change in dues.” 
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On recommendation of the Council of Directors the Association 
voted to appoint a Committee on the Continuation of the Psycho- 
logical Abstracts to consist of the Editor of the Psychological 
Abstracts, the Business Manager of the Psychological Review Com- 
pany, the Treasurer of the American Psychological Association, and 
Dr. Robert S. Woodworth as Chairman, and voted to instruct the 
Committee to confer and negotiate with the proper representatives of 
the foundations to procure a sufficient sum as a subvention to sup- 
port the publication of the Psychological Abstracts for the next ten 
years. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associa- 
tion voted to increase the present annual allotment per Member and 
Associate of $3.00 for the Abstracts to $4.00 beginning in January, 
1937, without change in dues. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associa- 
tion voted to instruct the Secretary to send a circular regarding sub- 
scriptions to the Publications of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Inc., to the entire membership. See Reports. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to appoint a Committee to Study Problems Connected 
with the Teaching of Psychology in High Schools and Junior Col- 
leges, with Goodwin B. Watson as Chairman, and Calvin P. Stone 
as member, with power to appoint additional personnel. 

The Secretary announced that the Section of Clinical Psychology 
elected Dr. Martin L. Reymert, Director of the Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research, Mooseheart, Illinois, as Chairman for 
1935-1936, elected Dr. Rose G. Anderson, Director of Child Adjust- 
ment, School Service Division, Psychological Service Center, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., to the Executive Committee for 
1935-1938. A total of 6 new Members and Associates was admitted 
to the Section of Clinical Psychology. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to approve the By-Laws of the Clinical Section as 
adopted by the Section in September, 1927, and amended at the 
Business Meeting of the Section of Clinical Psychology held at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, on September 5, 1935. See Reports. 

The following resolution adopted by the Round Table for Public 
Service held on September 4, 1935, was transmitted to the Council 
of Directors on September 5, 1935: 


“We urge the American Psychological Association to create a 
committee for the following purposes: 
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“1. Investigate the opportunities for psychologists in public 
service, 

“2. Draw up specifications as to the types of training neces- 
sary for the occupations in question, 

“3. Provide heads of psychology departments with the results 
of the investigation, 

“4. Suggest to such department heads appropriate modifica- 
tion of existing courses or curricula and means for bringing the 
matter to the attention of advanced students, and 

“5. In any other ways that seem pertinent, in the light of the 
committee’s experience, promote cooperation between psycholo- 
gists and public service agencies.” 


On the recommendation of the Council of Direciors the Association 
voted to appoint a Committee on Psychology and the Public Service 
with Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., as Chairman, Dr. Walter R. Miles, Yale Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Harold E. Burtt, Ohio State University, as members 
with power to add to the personnel of the Committee. 

Robert S. Woodworth, having presented a resolution (see 
Reports), moved that the Council of Directors should appoint a 
Committee to Consider the Reorganization of the Association in 
Relation to Regional Branches and Regional Meetings with instruc- 
tions to submit a report at the forty-fourth Annual Meeting. The 
Association adopted this motion. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to approve the Treasurer’s Report for 1934-1935 as 
published in the March issue of the PsycHoLtocicaL BULLETIN and 
the Treasurer’s Budget for 1935-1936. See Reports. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it was voted officially to 
express the thanks of the Association to the members of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology of the University of Michigan, to President 
Alexander G. Ruthven, to Vice-President Clarence S. Yoakum, and 
to other officers and members of the University of Michigan for the 
excellent arrangements provided for the Forty-Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Association. 


The meeting adjourned at 10:52 p.m. 
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REPORT OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
PsyCHOLOGICAL AssociaATION, 1935 


August 12, 1935. 


To the Council of Directors and the Members of the American 
Psychological Association: 

GENTLEMEN: A total of 157 abstracts was submitted for the 
1935 program and the following disposition was made of these papers : 
132 were accepted of which three were withdrawn after acceptance. 
One paper of joint authorship was rejected because one author is not 
a member of the Association. Five abstracts were received too late 
and five were rejected because the respective authors are non-mem- 
bers. Fourteen abstracts were rejected for other reasons. There 
was, therefore, a total of 25 abstracts which were not acceptable. 

This leaves 129 papers which the Committee has scheduled for 
the 1935 program. Of these 81 are 15 minute papers and 48 are 
10 minute papers in length. The 15 minute papers were 85 in num- 
ber in 1934; 80 in 1933; and 69 in 1932; while the 10 minute papers 
numbered 50, 57, and 49 respectively. Thus there is indicated no 
general trend in the relative proportions of the 15 and the 10 minute 
papers. 

In general, the abstracts were submitted this year with due regard 
to the rules and regulations regarding their form and composition. 
For this the Committee wishes to thank the membership inasmuch 
as it greatly facilitates the compilation of the program. The most 
conspicuous disregard of the rules was in the submission of abstracts 
by persons (chiefly graduate students) who are neither Members nor 
Associate Members of the Association. Also the Committee had 
difficulty with abstracts which were longer than is permitted by the 
rules. Members who submit abstracts are requested to be more 
careful to bring the abstracts within the limits set forth in the “ Call 
for Papers ”’. 

Your Committee finishes its task of formulating the program for 
the 1935 meeting with an appreciation of the codperation which has 
been given it by the membership and with the belief that all who 
attend will find much value in the meetings and in the scheduled 
round tables. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Donacp G. PATERSON 
Hutsey Cason 
T. Heron, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY REGARDING THE SEPTEMBER, 1934, 
Marit Bator 


August 9, 1935. 
To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psycho- 
logical Association: 

GENTLEMEN: In accordance with the action of the forty-second 
Annual Business Meeting of the Association the Secretary called for 
a mail ballot of the entire membership of the Association with regard 
to: (a) place of 1935 meeting and (b) time of the Annual Meeting 
beginning in 1936. For the purpose of making the record complete 
the questionnaire mailed to all members is here reproduced : 


“AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Mail Ballot on Place of Annual Meeting in 1935 


Invitations for the 1935 meeting of the Association were received from the 
Birmingham-Southern College Department of Psychology, the Rocky Mountain 
Branch of the Association (proposing that the meeting be held in Estes Park, 
Colorado), the University of Colorado Department of Psychology, and the 
University of Michigan Department of Psychology. The Birmingham-Southern 
College invitation was not accepted because of the lack of college dormitory 
facilities. Decision to adhere to the policy of meeting at a University with a 
department of psychology as host ruled out acceptance of the Estes Park invi- 
tation. In attempting to choose between the invitation from the University of 
Colorado and from the University of Michigan, both of which seemed to meet 
the requirement as far as local facilities are concerned, the Council of Directors 
was divided and in view of the further fact that meeting as far west as Colorado 
would represent a radical departure from past practices it was felt that the 
issue should not be decided by the Council of Directors nor by those attending 
the Annual Business Meeting. On the recommendation of the Council of 
Directors the Association voted that the question of accepting the invitation 
for the 1935 meeting from the Department of Psychology of the University of 
Colorado at Boulder, Colorado, or of accepting the invitation for the 1935 
meeting from the Department of Psychology of the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, should be decided by a mail ballot of the Entire 
Memperseir of the Association. In accordance with this action you are hereby 
requested to submit your vote by placing a cross in the square preceding the 
name of the university whose invitation you desire to have accepted : 


VOTE FOR ONE 
[) University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
O) University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Mail Ballot on Question of Time of Annual Meetings Subsequent to the 
1935 Meeting 

The time of the 1935 meeting was definitely set by the Association to be 

September 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1935. 

The question of time of holding the annual meeting in 1936 and thereafter 
was raised by a request that the Annual Meeting should be held during the 
middle of the month of October. In considering this question the Association 
voted to continue the policy of holding the Annual Meeting during the first two 
weeks in September. The question of a late December meeting versus an early 
September meeting was then reopened and as a means of ascertaining the views 
of the entire membership the Association voted that a mail ballot be taken in 
regard to change of time of the Annual Meeting to late December, beginning in 
1936, the results of which are to be used for the guidance of the Council of 
Directors in presenting recommendations at the 1935 Annual Meeting. In 
accordance with this action you are hereby requested to submit your vote by 
placing a cross in the square preceding the time of meeting preferred by you: 
VOTE FOR ONE 

0 To change time of Annual Meeting to late December beginning in 1936 
[) To continue present policy of holding Annual Meeting in early 
September 


Please place ballot in enclosed self-addressed envelope, write your name and 
return address in upper left hand corner as a validating signature (ballots will 
be removed from envelopes and will be tabulated separately so as to insure a 
secret ballot), and mail to Donald G. Paterson, Secretary, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Note: Associates are entitled to vote on both matters at issue. 

The poll closes in Minneapolis on October 15, 1934.” 


A total of 985 ballots were returned prior to the closing of the 
poll in Minneapolis on October 15, 1934. The results are as follows: 
1. Place of meeting: 


Refused to express preference...............+005. 9 
2. Time of meeting : 
In favor of early September... 653 
Refused to express preference. 11 


In accordance with this vote the Association continues the policy 
of meeting in September and the 1935 Meeting was scheduled to be 
held in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Donan G. Paterson, Secretary 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRECAUTIONS IN ANIMAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 
July 8, 1935. 
To the Council of Directors of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion: 

GENTLEMEN: As in previous years, Dr. William C. Woodward, 
Director of Legal Medicine and Legislation of the American Medical 
Association, has notified your Committee of bills introduced in legis- 
lative assemblies during the current year for the purpose of restricting 
or preventing the use of animals in scientific experiments. Bills were 
introduced in the District of Columbia, and in the states of New 
York, Wisconsin, and California which seemed worthy of notice on 
the part of your Committee. 

In each case letters were sent to departmental heads and to animal 
psychologists in the District of Columbia and the several states, giving 
the number and the substance of the bill and urging them to take 
such action as seemed advisable to prevent passage of the measures. 

In general, it may be said that these bills were less vigorously 
sponsored this year by lobbies than was the case a few years earlier. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry W. NIsseNn 
K. CULLER 
Cavin P. Stone, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION TO THE INTER-SociETy CoLor CoUNCIL 
FoR 1934—1935 


July 10, 1935. 


During 1934-1935 the Inter-Society Color Council has continued 
to extend its activities in the field of color along the lines indicated 
in your Committee’s report of last year. The Council’s News-Letter 
has carried much valuable information, and the policy has been 
adopted of publishing abstracts or reviews of pertinent articles and 
books. Your Committee has contributed its due share of reports and 
has had copies of the News-Letter sent to such members of the A.P.A. 
as it was called to our attention might be interested. 

At its last annual meeting, the I.S.C.C. adopted a new set of 
articles of organization and by-laws which are designed to clarify 
certain ambiguities in the old articles and to perfect the organization 
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for more efficient operation. The duties and privileges of accredited 
delegates are more clearly defined and the representation of the 
member bodies is enlarged. It is the last point which calls for action 
by the A.P.A. The new by-laws state: 

“Each Member-Body shall appoint at least three but not more 
than ten accredited delegates who shall represent that Member-Body 
in all the activities of the I.S.C.C. 

“Three of these delegates shall be designated by the Member- 
Body which they represent as voting delegates. 

“All accredited delegates shall be entitled to the privileges of 
holding office, of receiving all publications, of attending all meetings 
of the Council, and to the privilege of the floor for the purpose of 
engaging in the discussion of any matters, either administrative or 
technical, which may come before the Council, but only the three 
accredited delegates designated as voting delegates shall have the 
privilege of the ballot. 

“One of the accredited delegates shall be designated by the 
Member-Body as the chairman of the delegation. It shall be the 
duty of this chairman to report to the Member-Body appointing him 
all proceedings of the 1.S.C.C. which in his opinion are of interest to 
the Member-Body in question. . . . While it is expected that 
each accredited delegate will function in this manner, it is the par- 
ticular duty of the chairman of the delegation to see to it that the 
delegation as a whole functions efficiently in keeping the closest pos- 
sible relations between the I.S.C.C. and the Member-Body which it 
represents.” 

Therefore, your delegates recommend to the Association that 
membership in the I.S.C.C. be continued, that three voting delegates 
be named, a chairman designated, and as many of the additional 
accredited delegates appointed as seems desirable. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Sipney M. NEWHALL 
CLareNcE H. GRAHAM 
Forrest L. Dimmick, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON Motion Pictures AND SouND 
RecorDING Devices IN INSTRUCTION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


July 31, 1935. 
The American Psychological Association last year approved your 
Committee’s suggestion that films offered for duplication and sale be 
abstracted as are other psychological publications, and that these film 
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abstracts be submitted to the Editor of Psychological Abstracts for 
publication. During the current year we have devoted our attention 
to the carrying out of this proposal. Under the direction of your 
Committee abstracts for thirty-five psychology films have been pre- 
pared and submitted to Editor W. S. Hunter. Film abstracts began 
to appear with the current July issue and will as a rule, we suppose, 
form a portion of the content of each succeeding number. 

A brief analysis of the body of psychological material available 
for instruction in these thirty-five abstracted films is in order. Six- 
teen of the films portray infant behavior, five animal behavior, four 
show the feeble-minded and mentally disordered, eight concern 
human adult behavior and two show psychological laboratories. 
Classified by general topics we find: sensation and perception, six; 
nervous system, two; attention, memory and thought, five; motor 
phenomena and action, sixteen; feeling and emotion, one; and five 
films designed to be used as psychological tests. All are available in 
the convenient sixteen-millimeter width. 

Each member of your Committee has on file a complete manu- 
script copy of the film abstracts that have been prepared and will 
willingly consult with psychologists who may be interested. How- 
ever, we hope that before long Psychological Abstracts will constitute 
the best general source of information concerning available films. 


To this end we urge that all authors of psychological films see to it 
that their productions are well edited and properly and speedily 
abstracted. For the present we suggest that these abstracts continue 
to pass through our hands. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. A. Dotti 
P. S. ACHILLEs 
W. VALENTINE 
M. METFESSEL 
L. CARMICHAEL 
W. R. Mires, Chairman 


Report oF COMMITTEE ON THE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
SUGGESTION 


August 26, 1935. 


Your Committee considered a number of problems connected with 
the experimental study of suggestion. These questions include the 
desirability of formulating a set of rules of procedure to be followed 
in such study; the problems created by undesirable and possibly 
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harmful criticism based on ignorance or misunderstanding ; the ques- 
tion whether psychologists should take any steps through this Com- 
mittee either to combat or protect themselves from such criticism; 
and legal aspects of the matter. The consideration of these matters 
has been carried on almost exclusively by correspondence, since it 
has been impossible, as yet, owing to its extremely widespread geo- 
graphical distribution, for the Committee to hold a meeting of even a 
majority of its members. 

The majority of the Committee have expressed themselves in 
favor of drawing up a set of rules or precautions to be followed in 
the experimental study of suggestion, and have further come to an 
agreement on several of these rules. The Committee is of the 
opinion, however, that there is still enough uncertainty in the whole 
matter to warrant study over a longer period. At this time, there- 
fore, the Committee makes no final report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HeErsBert Wooprow, Chairman 


ILLUMINATED PARCHMENT TESTIMONIAL AWARD TO 
Dr. James McKeen CATTELL 


The American Psychological Association presents this testimonial to 
James McKEEN CaTTELL 


a founder of the Association and its President forty years ago, in 
grateful appreciation of his distinguished services to psychology. 

We honor him for his eminent achievements in experimental 
psychology, mental measurement, and the scientific analysis of 
individual differences. 

We are grateful for his services to psychology through this Asso- 
ciation, for the journals which he has founded and edited, for his 
contribution to the establishment of psychology among the sciences, 
and for his devotion to the cause of science in general. 

ALBERT T. PoFFENBERGER 

[SEAL] President 

Donatp G. PATERSON 
Secretary 


Presented by the American Psychological Association, through 
its Council of Directors, this sixth day of September, one thousand 
nine hundred thirty-five. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE RELATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION TO ITS PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee on the Relations of the American Psychological 
Association to its Publications has made a detailed study of the past 
actions of the Association relating to publications and has formu- 
lated and discussed a series of amendments to the By-Laws that will 
clarify the administrative relations. However, the Committee is not 
yet clear as to the implications of these amendments, nor is it in com- 
plete agreement on details. The Committee therefore wishes to 
report progress, and to request that the Association continue the 
Committee for another year with instructions to permit the Com- 
mittee to use the unexpended balance of its 1934-1935 allotment 
during the coming year, if and when necessary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun E. Anperson, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PsyCHOLoGy, 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


July 27, 1935. 
The work of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology is 


carried on largely by its committees. Besides the executive com- 
mittee of the Division, of which Dr. Edward Sapir is Chairman, and 
Dr. W. S. Hunter, Vice-Chairman, there exist at present committees 
on the following matters: State Archeological Surveys, Dr. C. E. 
Guthe, chairman; Auditory Deficiency, Dr. Knight Dunlap, chair- 
man; Child Development, Dr. R. S. Woodworth, chairman; Fellow- 
ships, Dr. Sapir, chairman; Personality in Relation to Culture, 
Dr. Sapir, chairman; Psychology of the Highway, Dr. H. M. John- 
son, chairman; and Survey of South American Indians, Dr. J. M. 
Cooper, chairman. Some of these committees have subcommittees. 
The work of the members of the Division consists partly in review- 
ing the work of these committees and partly in passing on matters 
brought to their attention by the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee or by members of the Division, either at the annual meeting 
in Washington or during the year by correspondence. 

An interesting question, and one rather thoroughly discussed at 
the last meeting, is, just how does it happen that these committees, 
rather than many others readily imaginable, are at present the 
committees of the Division. The answer appears to be that it is the 
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policy of the Division to limit its support to fields in which, at the 
time, there happens to be a group of persons with the necessary 
enthusiasm and presumably with the ability to develop the necessary 
ideas, to carry through worth-while projects. 

The one new committee formed during the past year is that on 
Personality in Relation to Culture. This committee held a conference 
in New York last March. Its purpose, while not rigidly defined, is 
to unite anthropologists, psychiatrists, and psychologists in an interest 
in human behavior viewed culturally. The chairman of the commit- 
tee sets forth the nature of the problem as follows: 

“Cultural anthropology deals with ‘impersonal’ patterns of 
behavior viewed historically and geographically, and with little or no 
concern for individual variations or for the significance of these 
socially transmitted patterns for personality development in the indi- 
vidual. On the other hand, most psychologists are unconcerned 
about the profound differences in social background responsible for 
personality variations. . . . The field of personality seen cul- 
turally is therefore indicated as theoretically necessary. It is hoped 
that the next two or three years will see a substantial increase in 
interest in this field and the clarification of the problems that lie in it.” 

The work which during the past year has been most substantially 
supported is that of the Committee on Child Development and its 
Subcommittee on Abstracts. Through this committee the Division 


has sponsored the Child Development Abstracts and Bibliographies. 
It was largely through this committee that the Society for Research 
in Child Development was organized. Another society which has 
been formed under the auspices of the Division, through its Com- 
mittee on State Archeological Surveys, is the Society for American 
Archaeology, which held its organization meeting in Pittsburgh last 
December. 


The Committee on Problems of Auditory Deficiency has been 
unable to carry on work because of lack of funds, but the committee 
has been continued. Several committees have been discontinued. 
These include the Subcommittee on the Tennessee Valley, which 
completed archeological investigations which are very highly regarded. 
Likewise, the work of the Committee on Psychiatric Investigation, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Madison Bentley, has been completed, 
with the publication, now in its second printing, of the cooperatively 
written book entitled “ The Problem of Mental Disorder ”. 

The Division hopes soon to close its connection with the National 
Intelligence Tests. The history of these tests and the connection of 
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the National Research Council therewith is set forth in the annual 
report of Dr. A. T. Poffenberger, recently chairman of the Division, 
as follows: 

“Tt will be recalled that the National Intelligence Tests were 
constructed by a special committee of the Division working on a 
grant of $25,000 from the General Education Board, and were pub- 
lished under a royalty arrangement by the World Book Company. 
The work was done at a time when the construction of a satisfactory 
group intelligence test was considered a worthy scientific under- 
taking. The fund in the hands of the committee was expended. 
However, the sale of some 7,000,000 copies of the test has brought 
in substantial sums in royalties, a part of which has been spent in 
collecting material for proposed additional forms and revision of the 
old forms. In the meantime, other group tests have appeared on the 
market, with the result that the Council finds itself competing with 
commercial firms and selling what is considered by some persons to 
be an inferior product. The contract with the World Book Company 
makes no specific provision for discontinuing the tests, but on the 
contrary holds the National Research Council responsible for part of 
the cost of revision when such revision is considered advisable. The 
Division, although not wishing to accumulate a large reserve fund in 
the treasury, has found it necessary to maintain a minimum of $5,000 
against a possible call for revision. From the balance on hand over 
and above this amount, it has occasionally appropriated small sums 
for projects that seemed to bear a relation to the original project.” 
Two of these projects are a “ Study of Growth Curves” under the 
direction of Frank N. Freeman, and a study of “Tests for Deaf 
Children” under the direction of Rudolf Pintner. 

The project on Occupational Classification and Standards, in 
which the Division has been cooperating with the Social Science 
Research Council and the government departments of Labor and 
Civil Service passed out of the hands of the Division as such and is 
now administered by a “ Technical Committee” on which the Divi- 
sion is represented. This project, as well as the one consisting of 
archeological investigations in the Tennessee Valley, are instances of 
problems referred to the Division by the Science Advisory Board, 
a board created by President Roosevelt to confer with various depart- 
ments of the government upon scientific matters. The personnel of 
this board is drawn from the membership of the National Academy 
of Science and the National Research Council. 

The Committee on the Psychology of the Highway is a unit 
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engaged directly in research and educational activities. In recent 
months the committee has paused in its collection of data in order to 
digest and appraise the present status of the problem; but work is to 
be continued. There are two subcommittees, one on Commercial 
Drivers, and one on the Midwestern Area. 

On account of the limited funds, only six fellowship appointments 
were made this year, three in anthropology and three in psychology. 
Two of the Fellows in anthropology propose projects which are really 
as much psychological as anthropological. In accordance with the 
new policy dictated by reduced resources, no fellowships were 
renewed. 

Eight grants in aid, totaling $2,950, were approved. 


Respectfully submitted 
HERBERT WoopRow 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE PROBLEM OF A CUMULATIVE INDEX 
FOR THE PsyCHOLOGICAL INDEX APPOINTED BY 
THE Boarp oF EpITors 


March 11, 1935. 


To the Board of Editors: Publication of the American Psychological 
Association: 


GENTLEMEN: Your Committee on the problem of a Cumulative 
Index for the Psychological Index herewith submits its report on the 
program outlined for it by Professor Fernberger in a letter dated 
October 23, 1934. The program was as follows: “To investigate 
(1) the value and need of an Index of the first 30 volumes of the 
Psychological Index; (2) methods of making this Index; (3) ways 
and means of printing the Index with probable cost; and (4) ques- 
tions of policy arising in regard to the starting of this proposition 
at this time.” 


I 


The Value and Need of an Index of the First 30 Volumes of the 
Psychological Index 


A questionnaire was sent to the departments of psychology in 21 
universities with the request that votes be secured on the following 
question: “ Would a cumulative subject and author index of the 
past volumes of the Psychological Index significantly aid research 
and scholarly workers?” The psychology departments queried were 
in Brown, California, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
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Hopkins, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, North Caro- 
line, Ohio, Peabody, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Stanford, Wisconsin, 
and Yale. All institutions replied. 

The total vote is as follows: 


The vote by universities is as follows: 


For Against Doubtful 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 


Brown. . 

we 

Pennsylvania......... 

Wisconsin. .... 


2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 


& OK 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
3 
2 
0 
h 


The vote is thus definitely favorable to the view that such an 


Index would aid research and scholarly workers. 


II 
Methods of Making the Cumulative Index 


The Committee is of the opinion that the editorial work should 
be supervised by someone already familiar with the indexing prob- 
lems of the Psychological Index and the Psychological Abstracts. 
The recommendation is made that, if the Cumulative Index is under- 
taken, the Associate Editor of the Psychological Abstracts have 
editorial charge and that allowance be made for an assistant and for 
clerical help. The editorial budget proposed is as follows: 
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With the above editorial arrangement, the work on the proposed 
Index would be done in one office under a unitary management. It 
seems probable, and it is assumed, that the task could be completed 
within one year. 


Ill 
Ways and Means of Printing the Index with Probable Cost 


Estimates of the size of the undertaking made by the Editor of 
the Psychological Index indicate that three volumes would be 
required, one volume for the author index and 2 volumes for the 
subject index, with a total of 1,700 pages. Professor Langfeld has 
secured bids on printing and handling costs which indicate that $5,000 
would be required for printing 1,000 sets of 3 volumes each, the 
volumes to be paper bound. Handling charges plus editorial charges 
bring the total required to $12,000. 

The sets can probably best be sold at $12 per set. On the basis 
of the present subscription list of the Psychological Index, this would 
bring returns of from $3,600 to $4,000 maximum, leaving a deficit 
of $8,000. This deficit would be reduced by future sales over a long 
period of years. It is difficult, however, to estimate what effect on 
these sales a possible discontinuance of the /mdex might have. 


IV 


Questions of Policy in Regard to Starting the Cumulative Index 
at This Time 


Your Committee makes no recommendations on this point, and 
refers the problem to the Board of Editors. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. S. Hunter 
H. S. LANGFELD 
C. M. Louttit 
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REPORT OF THE EpitTor or PsycHoLoGICAL INDEX AND PsycHo- 
LOGICAL ABSTRACTS ON THE PROBLEM OF CONTINUING OR 
DISCONTINUING THE PsyCHOLOGICAL INDEX 


March 11, 1935. 


To the Board of Editors: Publications of the American Psychological 
Association: 

GENTLEMEN: In accordance with your authorization, I have 
circularized the following departments of psychology on the problem 
of continuing or discontinuing the Psychological Index: Brown, 
California, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Hopkins, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Peabody, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Stanford, Wisconsin, and Yale. 
The detailed contents of the questionnaire are shown in the copy 
which I have here and which can be consulted as desired. 

The results of the vote are as follows: 

(1) 106 votes for discontinuing the Jndex 

51 votes against discontinuing the Index 
10 votes doubtful 


(2) The votes by universities are as follows: 


University Continue Discontinue Doubtful 
0 


Indiana... .. 

es 

Michigan..... 

Minnesota... .. 

North Carolina . 

Peabody...... 

Pennsylvania. . . 

*Princeton...... 

Stanford..... 

Wisconsin. . 


SoBucona 
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(3) The following universities gave their majority votes for dis- 
continuance: Brown, Clark, Columbia, Harvard, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Peabody, Pennsylvania, Stanford, and Wis- 
consin. A total of 12 departments. 

The following universities gave their majority votes for continu- 
ance: Chicago, Cornell, Hopkins, North Carolina, Princeton, and 
Yale. A total of 6 departments. 

(4) Special attention needs to be called only to the votes starred 
under Section 2 above: 


California: The “continue ” and “ doubtful” votes were reported as 
due to uncertainty concerning the extent of duplication 
of the Jndex and Abstracts. 

Columbia: Some “continue” and “ doubtful” votes were due to 
fear the Abstracts might be discontinued. 


Ohio: One “ continue ” vote wanted the /ndex continued, but 
changed. One “continue” vote thought the Jndex and 
the Abstracts did not cover the same field. 

Princeton: The comments indicate only 2 votes unqualifiedly for 
“continuance”. Two votes were for continuance, 
unless the Abstracts were improved. One tentative vote 
was recorded for continuance. 

Yale: The voters liked the Jndex better than the Abstracts and 
thought that the /ndex carried more titles. 

In the light of these comments and the actual status of the rela- 
tionship between the Jndex and the Abstracts, I think it would be 
fair to deduct about 7 votes from those recorded for continuance of 
the Jndex and add them to the votes for discontinuance, and likewise 
change 3 doubtful votes to votes for discontinuance. The vote would 
then stand as follows: 


The above reported total uncorrected votes were: 


106 


In either case the vote is decidedly for the discontinuance of the 
Index. 
(5) The suggestion was frequently made by the voters that the 
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Psychological Abstracts should be as complete as possible, and some 
misapprehension clearly existed concerning the relative inclusiveness 
of the Psychological Index and the Psychological Abstracts. 

The only difference between the editorial policies of the two 
journals lies in the somewhat greater conservativeness of the 
Abstracts with reference to the single field of Nervous and Mental 
Disorders. The Abstracts tends to eliminate material on epilepsy, 
chorea, and the organic and toxic conditions unless the material is of 
obvious psychological significance. Mere case histories, medical 
therapy, and bio-chemical studies are also eliminated unless, again, 
they are of obvious importance psychologically. It is true, however, 
that some titles are cited in the Psychological Index which would 
probably not be cited in the Psychological Abstracts because in the 
latter case the Editors have access to an abstract and thus know more 
about the nature of the article in question. 

Both the Psychological Index and the Psychological Abstracts 
aim at completeness in the field of psychology proper. Both journals 
seek to cover the borderline fields only in so far as seems to the 
Editors justifiable from the points of view of policy and finance. 

To a significantly large extent the Psychological Index is com- 
posed of references merely lifted from the Psychological Abstracts. 
References compiled specifically for the Index come only from col- 
laborators in the United States, England, Germany, Sweden, and the 
U. S. S. R., countries where psychological literature is also covered 
for the Abstracts. All other material appearing in the Jnde-x is lifted 
directly from the Abstracts. (The former French and Italian editors 
of the Jndex do not see why they should send us material twice, once 
for the Index and once for the Abstracts.) 


The above data are submitted for your consideration and recom- 
mendation to the Council of the American Psychological Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wa tter S. HUNTER 
Editor, Psychological Index and Psychological Abstracts 
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AMERICAN PsyCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Office of the Secretary 
DonaLp G. PATERSON 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


, INC. 


September 15, 1935. 
Memorandum to Members and Associates: 
The journals published by your Association need your support, 
in order that they may be kept out of the red and improved. 
At the present time, the subscription lists of the journals show 


the following : 
Total Paid 

A.P.A. Subscriptions 

Subscriptions (approximate) x 
Psychological Bulletin. ...... 60 550 a 
Psychological Index....... 37 300 
Journal of Abnormal and Social 13 500 


Inasmuch as many of the A.P.A. subscribers take more than one 
journal, the individuals represented on the lists of the Review, 
Bulletin, Journal and Index actually total only 94. 

The articles in the journals are primarily of interest to the A.P.A. 
members, and we cannot look for much of an increase in subscrip- 
tions from outside sources. 

If each member subscribed to at least one journal, we would have 
a very satisfactory balance sheet. May we not count upon you to 
help? Send subscriptions to the Business Editor, Eno Hall, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Sincerely yours, 


Donacp G. PATERSON 
Secretary 


P.S.—You will be interested in learning that the Association voted 
to hold its Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting at Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, on September 2, 3, 4, 5, 1936. 


D. G. P. 
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By-Laws OF THE CLINICAL SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
PsyYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


As Adopted by the Section, September, 1927, and 
Amended September 5, 1935 


Article I—Name 
The name of this Section shall be “ The Clinical Section of the 


American Psychological Association ”’. 


Article 1I—Objects 


The objects of this Section shall be: 

1. To advance clinical psychology as a science. 

2. To encourage research and the suitable publication of scientific 
results in the field of clinical psychology. 

3. To prepare and recommend to the Program Committee of the 
American Psychological Association programs in the clinical field 
for the Annual Meeting. 


Article I1I—Membership 


To be eligible for membership in this Section a psychologist in 
addition to being a Member or Associate of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, must be actively engaged in the field of clinical 


psychology. 
Applications for membership shall be presented in writing to the 


Executive Committee and shall be signed hy at least two members 
of the Section. 

Nominations which are unanimously approved by the Executive 
Committee shall be presented to the Section at its next subsequent 
regular meeting. Three-fourths of the votes cast shall be necessary 
to election. 

Article IV—O fficers 

The officers of the Section shall include a Chairman, a Secretary- 
Treasurer and an Executive Committee. 

The Chairman and Secretary shall be elected at the regular annual 
meeting of the Section. The Chairman shall serve for one year and 
the Secretary for three years, or until their respective successors are 
elected and installed. 

Article V—E-xecutive Committee 

The Executive Committee shall consist of three members elected 
by the Section, and the Chairman and Secretary as members e+- 
officio. These members shall be elected for a term of three years, one 
being elected at each annual meeting. 
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The duties of the Executive Committee shall be: 

1. To fill for the unexpired term any vacancies that may occur 
in any office of the Section. 

2. To arrange for the holding of the regular annual meeting, 
including the arrangement of the program, and to call and arrange 
for special meetings. 

3. To perform such other functions as may from time to time be 
assigned to it by the Section. 


Article VI—Meetings 


The Section shall hold an annual meeting at the same time and 
place as the annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association. 


Article VIJ—Dues and Assessments 


There shall be no regular dues. To defray the necessary expenses 
of the Section, the Secretary shall be directed by the Executive Com- 
mittee to make assessments from time to time, the amount per mem- 
ber not to exceed one dollar in any calendar year. Non-payment of 
assessments by any member for two successive years will constitute 
the equivalent of resignation from the Section. 


Article VIII—Nomination of Officers and Executive Committee 


The nomination of officers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be made at the annual meeting by a Nominating Com- 
mittee of three (3) who shall be appointed by the retiring chairman 
at the previous annual meeting. 


Article IX—Amendments 


The By-Laws of this Section may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a vote of two-thirds of the members present. 


RESOLUTION SUBMITTED TO THE ANNUAL BusINESS MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
ON SEPTEMBER 5, 1935 


Wuenreas, the membership of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation and its research output have grown to such an extent as to 
overtax the capacity of a feasible annual program, and 

Wuereas, the geographical distribution of our membership has 
shifted and spread to such a degree as to make any single meeting 
less and less representative of the Association as a whole, and 

WHEREAS, regional or sectional associations have sprung up 
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within our membership and thrived to a surprising degree to com- 
pensate in part for the changes noted above, and 

Wuereas, the programs of the regional or sectional meetings 
offer an outlet for the wealth of research material, and would do so 
to an even greater extent if recognition were accorded them equiva- 
lent to that enjoyed by the papers of the American Psychological 
Association, and 

WHEREAS, certain conflicts and overlaps have already developed 
among the various programs to the extent that reading the same 
paper in a regional and a general meeting is prohibited, 

Br IT RESOLVED that the above facts be recognized and that a 
special committee of the American Psychological Association be set 
up to study and consider the following proposals and to report at the 
next annual meeting. 

1. That a series of five or more regional or sectional meetings 
held each year be recognized as official scientific meetings of the 
Association. (New York Branch or Northeastern Branch, Southern 
Branch, Midwestern Psychological Association, Rocky Mountain 
Branch, Western Branch, and such other regional branches as may 
develop. It might be possible to work out a schedule of dates to 
cover the year as follows: September, December, April, June or 
July.) 

2. That their proceedings be published as for the general meet- 
ing. (Publications to be arranged in each or alternating numbers 
of the PsycHoLtocicaL BuLLeTIn. The expense of such publication 
beyond a stated amount to be borne by the local group, through dues 
or a small assessment on the author per abstract.) 

3. That each year one of these meetings, to be decided upon one 
year in advance, be designated as the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, for the transaction of business and the address of the Presi- 
dent in addition to the regular scientific program, or that the Annual 
Meeting of the Association continue to be held in September at a 
place selected each year but that the regional or branch meetings be 
given the status of scientific meetings of the Association as defined 
in items 1-7. (The alternative proposal would call for a number of 
scientific meetings of the Association equal to the number of branches 
plus one for the proposed joint meeting of the Association with 
Section I of the A.A.A.S., plus one for the Annual September meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Association.) 

4. That the psychological section of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science be designated as a “ floating” sec- 
tion and dealt with in every respect like one of the regional meetings. 
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5. That the secretary of each regional branch become an assistant 
secretary of the American Psychological Association to serve without 
remuneration for the local group and maintain contact with the 
American Psychological Association. 

6. That the Program Committee of the American Psychological 
Association be so constituted as to include a representative from each 
region who shall represent the general Association in the delibera- 
tions of the regional committee for the purpose of maintaining the 
same level of selection of papers. 

7. That any regional meeting shall be open to the presentation 
of papers by any member of the American Psychological Association, 
whether or not he be a member of the regional group concerned. 

(Signed) R. S. WoopwortH 
A. T. PoFFENBERGER 


AMERICAN PsyYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 
Budget, Fiscal Year, December 16, 1935, to December 15, 1936 


Estimated Expenditures 


Treasurer's Bond and Safe Deposit Box...........ccccscssecess 50.00 
Subscriptions to Psychological Abstracts and Bulletin............ 6,000 .00 
Committee on Animal Experimentation.....................005: 25.00 
Binding Yearbooks and Proceedings for the Permanent Records. . 15.00 
Travel Expenses of Committee on Relations of Board of Editors 


Committee on the Social Utilization of Unemployed Psychologists 300.00 


Estimated Income 


: 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


ProGRAM: GENERAL 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 9:30 
NATURAL SCIENCE AUDITORIUM 


A. T. PoFFrENBERGER, Chairman 


A Revised Classification of Experimental Methods in Psychology. 
Rosert H. SeasHore, University of Southern California. 


As a means of improving laboratory work the writer recently 
published a generalized procedure for setting up and evaluating 
experimental methods. The present study outlines a description and 
classification of the specialized experimental methods available for 
each type of problem. 

Experimental methods consist of accurate observations under con- 
trolled conditions, and descriptions, both qualitative and quanti- 
tative (of which measurement is a special case). The objectivity of 
any method is simply the degree to which it is verifiable by other 
methods and experimenters. 

The proposed classification of experimental methods is stated in 
terms of, (1) general procedures common to all sciences, regardless 
of subject matter, and (2) the names, descriptions and illustrations 
of the particular methods of psychology. A number of scientists in 
other fields have recognized parallel applications to their own fields, 
such as geology. 

Three main groups of methods, together with illustrations from 
psychology are as follows: (1) pattern analyses, to give the “lay out” 
of the problem as a whole; as in introspection and motion study; 
(2) variable analyses, to describe the relations of one variable to 
another or to the whole pattern, as in psychophysical and psychomotor 
methods; and (3) developmental analyses, which trace the evolu- 
tionary phases of the problem by repeating or continuing methods 
(1) or (2). Individual development (ontogenesis) may be either 
forward tracing (growth, maturation or learning), or backward 
tracing (case history). Development over a longer period (phylo- 
genesis) includes comparative and racial studies. 

All three types of methods are essential to the thorough study of 
any problem. The classification lends itself to experimental teaching, 
selection or devising of research methods, and to the study of schools 
of psychology, which are shown to be largely supplementary rather 
than actually competitive developments of the field. [15 min.] 
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Knicgut Duntap, The Johns 


Causal Types in Mental Disorder. 
Hopkins University. 


The chaos in psychiatry and the breakdown of pseudo-psycho- 
logical theories and methods render it imperative for psychology to 
develop sound methods of research and application in the field of 
neurotic disorders and maladjustments. In freeing abnormal psy- 
chology from the prevalent confusions it is essential to consider criti- 
cally the nature and orders of causes of mental disorders. Sound 
therapeutic procedure is impossible unless we distinguish the fol- 
lowing types, and avoid mistaking one for another: (1) Primary 
causes. (2) Predisposing causes. (3) Precipitating causes. 
(4) Determining causes. (5) Other contributing causes. (6) Symp- 
tom sources. In various neurotic cases two or more of these may 
be distinct from each other. The mistaking of symptom sources for 
primary causes is a prevalent and grievous error. [15 min.] 


Age and Sex Differences in Productivity of American Psychologists. 
Joun E. Anperson and FLorence L. GoopenouGu, University 
of Minnesota. 


By means of the bibliographies in the Psychological Register 
(1932), the productivity of American psychologists at successive ages 
was analyzed according to sex and membership status. Three 
measures were used; the number of publications per year, the number 
of pages per year, and the average number of pages per publication. 
The data are being analyzed to show age changes in the fields and 
range of interest. 

It was found : 

1. The mean age of first publication is approximately 30 years, 
irrespective of sex and membership status. 

2. For both members and associates there is a marked sex differ- 
ence in favor of the males in mean number of pages per year. As 
age increases this sex difference becomes greater. 

3. The sex and age differences in mean number of publications are 
in the same direction but less marked. In each membership class 
males not only produce a greater number of publications per year but 
also publications of greater length. 

4. The sexes differ in the age of maximum publication. The 
number of publications by male members reaches a peak between 35 
and 40 and then decreases, while the number for female members 
steadily increases and reaches a peak between 50 and 55. For the 
number of pages per year, the average for female members shows a 
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sharp decrease after 55 years. Men write fewer but longer publi- 
cations as they grow older. Since few associates have as yet reached 
the age of greatest productivity the form of the curves for the older 
ages in that membership class cannot be determined with accuracy. 
[15 min.] 


The Chronological Ages of Greatest Productivity: Chemists, 
Inventors, Poets, et altera. Harvey C. Lenman, Ohio 
University. 

In his A Concise History of Chemistry T. P. Hilditch presents 
the dates at which several hundred outstanding contributions have 
been made to the science of chemistry. The dates of birth and death 
of the chemists who made these noteworthy contributions were pro- 
cured by the present writer from histories of chemistry and from 
various other sources. With this information it has been possible to 
determine the chronological ages at which leading chemists have 
made their most significant contributions (both experimental and 
theoretical) to the science of chemistry. As psychologists would of 
course anticipate a curve was found. 

If we may assume that (had they lived) the chemists who died at 
younger ages would have contributed during their later years at about 
the same rate as did those chemists who actually did live to a ripe old 
age, it is possible to determine roughly that fractional decrement in 
scientific productivity which was due to early death and that which 
was due to advanced years (together with its concomitants). 

Similar data and curves have been obtained for several other 
kinds of workers. These data will be presented in the form of graphs 
and tables and can hardly be described adequately without the use 
of such illustrative devices. [15 min.] 


ProcGrRaM: ANIMAL PsyCHOLOGY 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 10:00 a.m. 


CHEMISTRY AMPHITHEATRE, Room 165 


Harvey A. Carr, Chairman 


The Disinhibiting Effect of Electric Shock upon the Maze Perform- 
ance of the White Rat. Henry Etta Reynotps, University of 
Colorado. 

The purpose of the present study was: (1) To obtain a quanti- 
tative statement of experimental extinction. (2) To compare the 
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relative effect upon recovery of idle time spent in a cage immediately 
following disinhibition with the effect of continued activity in the 
maze. 

A modified form of Valentine’s Maze was used. An inhibition of 
not entering a door leading to food until a blind alley had been 
traversed was established in eight rats. The animals were then 
divided into two equal groups. The method of disinhibiting was the 
same for both groups; the animals on their passage through the maze 
were shocked before the point of choice. When disinhibition occurred 
the rats of the first group were immediately placed in a cage, whereas 
those of the second group continued their maze activity; thereafter 
the rats were again trained until the habit had regained its original 
strength. Then the disinhibiting stimulus was again applied and the 
subsequent treatment of the groups (with respect to idle time and 
maze activity) reversed. This procedure was continued until each 
rat had been disinhibited eight times, four times followed by idle 
time in the maze, four times followed by maze activity. 

The general conclusions are: (1) Experimental extinction 
occurred in all rats, however, in some instances it did not occur until 
the second or third trial after the stimulus. (2) Recovery is sig- 
nificantly more rapid after idle time spent in the cage. (3) These 
results are precisely as predicted by Hull im his article, The Habit- 
Family Hierarchy. [15 min., 1 slide.] 


An Experimental Investigation of the Thirst Drive in Rats with 
Especial Reference to the Goal-Gradient Hypothesis. Ropert 
Hatt Bruce, University of Wyoming. 

Problem: (1) What is the effect on speed in a runway of giving 
*/oo, %, and % of the average water consumption in 24 hours for 
each rat (a) before the run, (b) after half the run has been com- 
pleted? (2) Do these results confirm the goal-gradient hypothesis? 

Method: Thirty-four rats were given one trial a day for 122 days 
on a runway 17 feet long at an angle of 15 degrees. The amount of 
water each animal drank was measured by a modified eudiometer. 
Time was taken for each half of the runway. 

Results: The average time per rat dropped from 314.85 seconds 
on the first day, in the first half of the runway, to 3.59 seconds on 
the 15th day, and from 115.47 seconds running the second half 
of the runway, to 5.91 seconds. 

On the basis of their performance on the runway the rats were 
divided into two groups. When each rat received 4 or % of its 
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normal drink before the run, or halfway, there was a significant 
increase in time consumed on the runway. When the rats received 
*/4, of their normal drink before the run, or halfway, their time 
decreased. 

Conclusions: Analysis was favorable to the goal-gradient 
hypothesis only in terms of the last experimental routine. Moisten- 
ing the mouth and throat did not satisfy the thirst drive. The rela- 
tionship between intensity of drive and performance is suggested. 

Help of Irving Friedman and Marie Caudel is acknowledged. 
[15 min., slides. ] 


A Critique of Some Principles of Learning. R. H. Waters, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. 

Broad descriptive principles lead to a more comprehensive under- 
standing of the nature of the learning process. Such broad descrip- 
tive principles have been proposed but they have not been given the 
examination required to establish their validity. Three such prin- 
ciples, The Law of Least Action, The Principle of Maxima and 
Minima, and The Forward-Going Tendency, are examined in the 
light of theoretical considerations and experimental findings. Human 
and animal subjects were trained on different types of multiple path- 
way mazes. The pathways were equal in length but differed in the 
number of turns involved. According to the principles under exam- 
ination the pathways involving fewest turns should have been fixated. 
In some cases this finding was established, in others opposed results 
were obtained. This leads to certain criticisms of the several prin- 
ciples. The Law of Least Action is subject to the following criticisms: | 
(1) It is a law taken from a field, the calculus of variables, in which 
the phenomena covered by it have definite mathematical meaning | 
which is not true of the psychological phenomena to which it has been 
applied. (2) The physical phenomena covered by the law do not 
show the practice effects evidenced by the phenomena involved in its 
psychological application. (3) It lacks significant predictive power 
as applied to learning. (4) It is a postulate not a scientific psycho- 
logical law. The principle of maxima and minima is a psychological 
principle, is perhaps true only for learning situations in which the 
pathways differ in length, but is limited in its predictive value. The 
experimental data do not support a forward-going tendency. [15 
min., slides. ] 
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Some New Tests of Reasoning in Rats. Norman R. F. Mater, 

University of Michigan. 

The present program of work, undertaken with the assistance of 
Mr. Q. F. Curtis, is an attempt to form a series of tests varying in 
difficulty because of qualitative differences in the problem. Two 
approaches are being used. 

(1) Tests involving the combination of two isolated experiences 
are repeatedly given, but different combinations are used in each test. 
The purpose of repeating the test with different combinations is to 
determine whether confusion arising from previous tests, interferes 
with later success. It is found that the score suddenly drops off when 
the tests are repeated. 

(2) A test involving the combination of four isolated experiences. 
On this test rats do decidedly better than chance. Changes in the 
first part of the solution pattern cause greater difficulty than changes 
in the latter part. This is just the reverse of the results obtained in 
learning situations. [10 min., slides. ] 


The Onset and Primary Development of Reflexes in the Fetal 
Guinea-Pig. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Brown University. 


On the basis of the investigations of Coghill and his associates the 
view is currently advanced by a number of psychologists that reflexes 
are formed by a gradual differentiation or individuation of reactions 
which originally involved the whole organism. On the other hand 
the studies of Windle and his associates, together with the previous 
investigations of the present writer, support the view that the first 
responses of typical mammalian fetuses have the character of inde- 
pendent reflexes. The present paper presents additional evidence to 
support this latter view. It records the result of the intensive study 
of 128 fetal guinea-pigs during the first hours of active fetal life. By 
suitable operative and other techniques the fetuses are maintained 
under approximately normal conditions and their behavior is 
recorded in dictated protocols and by motion pictures. 

Conclusions based upon this study show that the first true 
neurally determined responses of the fetus are reflexes which involve 
the neck and fore-limb muscles. Reflexes in these two regions some- 
times occur together in time and sometimes independently. Evidence 
is presented which shows that these reactions are not myogenic in 
character, as has been alleged. Other reactions, such as hind-limb 
motility when it appears, are also best considered as reflex in char- 
acter from their first appearance. The general conclusion is therefore 
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drawn that the present study substantiates the view that the concep- 
tion of individuation is inadequate to describe the onset and early 
development of behavior in this typical mammalian fetus. The writer 
wishes to express his appreciation to Mr. Charles S. Bridgman for 
his assistance in carrying out the experiments reported in this paper. 
[15 min., slides. ] 


The Displacement of Critical Responses in Temporal Stylus Maze 

Problems by Chimpanzee. S. D. S. Spracc, Yale University. 

A series of experiments was performed in order to study, in 
chimpanzee, the conditions under which a distinctive or critical 
response in a serial learning task tends to be displaced in that series. 
These displacements are referred to descriptively as anticipatory or as 
perseverative responses, depending upon the direction of displacement. 

This investigation involved the training of immature chimpanzees 
of both sexes on several spatial and temporal stylus maze problems. 
The spatial maze problems, even when the animals were required to 
work them while blindfolded, proved to be less difficult than the 
temporal maze task. 

The subjects of the spatial stylus maze experiments were given 
subsequent training on a gravity-actuated temporal stylus maze with 
the sequence of correct choices RRRL. For all four subjects the 
effect of training was to establish firmly the habit of choosing L at 
each choice point, a maximal anticipatory displacement of the final 
correct choice in the series. The introduction of buzzer signals for 
errors was followed by approximation to problem solution for two 
animals, but did not change the modes of response of the other two. 
The latter two subjects were given further training on shortened maze 
sequences, in an attempt to break up their habits of consistently 
choosing L at each choice point, but anticipatory displacements per- 
sisted on all except the shortest sequence. With continued training 
the two subjects that had approached mastery of the problem exhibited 
a deterioration in accuracy of performance, one subject showing an 
increase in frequency of anticipatory errors and the other an increase 
in frequency of perseverative errors. It is suggested that attentional 
and motivational factors were responsible for this deterioration. 
[15 min., slides. ] 
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ProGRAM: VOCATIONAL PsyCHOLOGY 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 10:30 a.m. 
East Mepicat Lecture Room 1528 


Paut S. AcCHILLEs, Chairman 


A Mechanical Scoring Device for Multi-Keyed Multiple-Choice Tests. 

Rosert T. Rock, Jr., Fordham University. 

A machine has been constructed for the rapid scoring of multi- 
keyed multiple-choice tests such as the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 

Permanent perforated rolls of paper are prepared from the scoring 
keys and as these rolls pass over segmented cylinders the operator 
depresses for each item one of three or more keys corresponding to 
the response indicated on the subject’s test paper. Total scores for 
each key are summated in separate electrical counters. The capacity 
of the present machine is fifty scoring keys but it can be increased if 
necessary. 

Experimentation with a modification of the machine indicates that 


it can also be used to advantage in scoring free association tests. 
[10 min., slides. ] 


Comparisons of Satisfied and Dissatisfied Teachers. Ropert Hop- 
pock, National Occupational Conference. 

Anonymous self-estimates of job satisfaction were obtained from 
500 teachers, in 51 urban and rural communities of the northeastern 
United States. The 100 best satisfied and 100 least satisfied were 
compared on their responses to approximately 200 questions. Differ- 
ences equivalent to three times the standard error indicated that the 
satisfied enjoyed better human relationships with superiors and asso- 
ciates and felt more successful; more of them were teaching in cities 
above 10,000 in population ; on the average they were 7.5 years older. 
The dissatisfied showed more indications of emotional maladjustment 
and a larger number who admitted that their parents were not hap- 
pily married; thirty-one per cent said they had to do things in their 
jobs that hurt their consciences. Among a list of ten occupational 
activities, teaching was the most popular with both groups. [10 min.] 
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The Permanence of Vocational Interests. F. H. Fincu, University 
of Minnesota. 

Data were collected through retesting with the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank students first tested when juniors or seniors in high 
school. The interval between tests varied from three weeks to thirty- 
eight months. The testing was distributed as follows: 


A. 33 cases tested in the junior year of high school, and given two 
retests at an interval of three weeks during the senior year. 

B. 25 cases tested in the junior year of high school, and retested 
during the senior year. 

C. 33 cases tested in the junior year of high school, retested in 
the senior year, and again after they had entered college. 

D. 21 cases tested once while in high school, and once after they 
had entered college. 


Each blank was scored for twenty occupations. The method of 
study was to determine the resemblance between test and retest scores 
for each individual by ranking the twenty occupations on the basis of 
each set of scores and applying the rank-difference formula to obtain 
an index of permanence. The index of permanence was in general 
found to be extremely high. Sex differences in permanence, while 
favoring boys, are much’smaller than might be anticipated, since the 
scoring was done with keys designed for men. Time interval seems 
to bear little relationship to amount of change, as the group with 
three weeks between tests shows values not greatly different from the 
group with the longest interval. In every group there occurred occa- 
sional cases with zero or negative resemblance between successive 
sets of scores. [15 min.] 


Emotional Stability and Other Characteristics of 225 Transients. 
W. H. Brentiincer, University of Texas. 


Transients were tested with Pressey Senior Classification Test, 
Thorndike Vocabulary, Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers, and Woodworth Personal Data Sheet. The results are 
characteristic of the younger transient of somewhat superior educa- 
tion. The median educational attainment was 8th grade; 10% have 
attended college. (1) Transients are less stable emotionally than the 
average of the population indicated by comparable studies. The 
average score on the Woodworth Inventory is 16.3, S.D. 11.3; the 
median is 13.2 and Q 7.6. (2) A shorter list of questions from the 
inventory shows the transients significantly more neurotic than col- 
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lege students, but not as much so as diagnosed psychoneurotics. 
(3) There are certain emotional traits more frequently checked by 
transients than controls; included are uncertainty of purpose and 
restlessness. (4) Results are reported for intelligence, clerical ability 
and vocabulary. [10 min.] 


ProGRAM: CLINICAL PsycHOLOoGY 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1:30 P.M. 
NATURAL SCIENCE AUDITORIUM 


JoserH Prererson, Chairman 


A Problem in the Use of Present Psychological Tests. BEratrice 
CANDEE, Vocational Service for Juniors. 


This paper is primarily a request for the discussion of the lack of 
standardization in certain types of psychological test materials. In 
the use of several performance tests, the Junior Consultation Service 
has found it exceedingly difficult to get two pieces of apparatus suffi- 
ciently alike to be used interchangeably. A checking of the actual 
discrepancy made by Dr. David Cook with thirty cases, showed vari- 
ations in performance due apparently to the apparatus alone, with 
one test to be from the 4th to the 66th percentile of the norms and 
with another from the 29th to the 83rd percentile. This is a very 
genuine problem not only to services which require duplicate pieces 
of apparatus, but to those which use only one and, therefore, have no 
idea how that particular piece relates to the norms given. 

Other agencies in New York City report experiences similar to 
ours. The problem seems to be general with most test material of 
the performance type. Not only is the situation important practically, 
but scientifically it seems to be a rather ridiculous gesture to compile 
and distribute norms when the measuring instruments themselves 
show this degree of variation. We would like to present briefly the 
results on the two tests which we actually checked, purely as 
examples, and then ask for a discussion of the matter. [15 min.] 


Psychological Processes, and Traits, in Rorschach Findings. S. J. 
Beck, Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 
In scoring and interpreting the Rorschach records of various per- 
sonality groups, it was observed that the same Rorschach signs, inter- 
preted as psychological constants, yielded valid findings in only some 
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of the groups. For example the white-space response did not always 
indicate Rorschach’s “ Opposotionstendenz”; the color form (CF) 
reaction was not always consistent with indication of overt excita- 
bility. Reinterpreting the Rorschach factors in accordance with 
clinically found traits, and reéxamining the interpretations thus 
assigned, it appeared that certain common processes underlie the 
several trait variations represented by any one factor. Thus, ego- 
centric elation in the manic, aimless overactivity in the feeble-minded, 
temperament in the healthy superior, are all manifestations of affec- 
tive lability (indicated by CF). What in the healthy superior adult 
may be artistic productivity, is, in the schizophrenic, adaptive con- 
structions, serving only the patient; both are creativity (M). Traits 
therefore seemed better clarified understood as (a) varying in per- 
sonality value with varying background of the larger personality; 
(b) expressions of certain fundamental processes, probably small in 
number. 

The trait interpretations as so established were found valid for the 
following groups selected from a larger number investigated : healthy 
adults of superior intelligence, feeble-minded, depressed, hypomanics, 
schizophrenics, neurotics, adults in simple conduct disorder, and 
problem children, with, however, greater caution necessary in accept- 
ing the findings in problem children. The validating material was 
taken from clinical records for all groups except the superior adults, 
for whom questionnaires were obtained. The psychological processes 
and characteristic variation of their personality value in certain of 
the groups are described. [15 min.] 


Differential Diagnosis in the Psychological Clinic. Gro. A. KELLY, 

Fort Hays Kansas State College. 

Clinical psychologists have erred in attempting to pattern all of 
their diagnostic procedures after those of the medical profession. 
Psychological practice differs markedly from medical practice in its 
greater emphasis upon the rational therapies. It needs therefore a 
type of diagnosis which is designed to indicate the therapy rather 
than the syndrome. Present-day standardized tests and personality 
inventories are mostly impractical for use in the clinic because they 
have been designed without regard for this need. 

A form of individual diagnostic examination is offered which is 
designed to indicate therapy. Each item in the twenty-six groups 
has been selected because at some time in the past three years it has 
been a point of major importance in treating a case; thus no items 
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have been included merely because of their academic or systematic 
interest. [10 min.} 


Teaching as a Diagnostic Aid. Etizaseta Lorp, The Children’s 

Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

In child guidance clinics the psychologist’s work is often limited 
to an appraisal of the intellectual status of the child. Frequently, a 
prediction of a child’s present and future learning capacity rests on 
one measure—Mental Age and I.Q. obtained by the StanfordBinet 
Scale. The psychologists should have a clearer understanding of the 
basis for prediction; they should insist on a wider range of testing; 
they should relate the test results to the physical and mental develop- 
ment and to the diagnostic test of teaching. 

The following cases show a discrepancy between the intelligence 
rating and the learning capacity. In two cases organic defect was 
demonstrated by encephalography. In two cases the question of 
organic defect as a result of illness is raised. 

Case 1. Cerebral Palsy—From 5 °/,, to 10*/,, years, the 1.Q. had 
been consistent between 80-89. Gross defect in learning capacity. 
Enlarged ventricles. Data to be discussed in relation to Dr. Doll’s 
report of the birth injured. 

Case 2. Behavior Problem—At 57/,, years, 1.Q. was 100. 
Serious defect in learning capacity. Organic defect shown by 
encephalography. 

Case 3. Behavior Problem—At 5'/,, years, 1.0. was 68 with 
wide scatter in tests. At 77*/,, years, 1.Q. was 91 with pronounced 
defect in learning. Developmental history and tests point to an 
encephalitis. 

Case 4. School Problem—At 8‘/,, years was failing first grade 
work. I.Q. was 105. Apparently normal pre-school development. 
Serious illness at 6*/,, years. What effect did this illness have on 
his learning capacity ? 

These problems cannot be solved by an intensive study of emo- 
tional factors alone. In certain cases psychology and neurology may 
have explanation where psychiatry has failed. [15 min., slides. ] 


Deception Tests with Juvenile Delinquents. Verne W. Lyon, Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. 
Using the continuous relative blood pressure and respiration tech- 
nique as developed by Larson, we examined 100 cases of suspected 
deception which were referred to us by the Juvenile Court of Chicago. 
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These cases were referred with the expectation that we might be able 
to facilitate court disposition by means of a study of the physiological 
reactions to critical questions. The results may be divided into three 
groups: (1) Clear records indicating presumptive innocence, 25%. 
(2) Disturbed records which were immediately followed by confes- 
sions, 29%. (3) Disturbed records without admissions of guilt, 46%. 
In cases falling in groups 1 and 2 constituting over 50% of the 
examinations, definite reports having bearing on court disposition 
were possible. The legal and psychological aspects of deception tests 
will be discussed. [10 min., slides.] 


ProGRAM: LEARNING 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 2:00 P.M. 


CHEMISTRY AMPHITHEATRE, Room 165 


Joun E. Anperson, Chairman 


Measuring Practice Effects. P. H. Ewert, University of Vermont. 


This paper attempts to point out persistent problems concerning 
units of measurement commonly employed for studying practice 
effects ; to describe a method of research whereby all pertinent units, 
save one, may be kept constant, making possible a numerical com- 
parison of the variable with the constants; and to present data show- 
ing the relationship of trials, time, distance and speed to accuracy 
(errors per trial) in motor learning, (1) when errors are the only 
variable units, (2) when time also becomes a variable. 

The following conclusions are drawn from the experiment : 

1. Error curves obtained from a rotating mirror-tracing pattern 
are, in general, similar to those obtained from a stationary pattern. 

2. The greater the speed the more practice is required to reach a 
plateau in learning. Hence error elimination is directly proportional 
to the time of rotation and inversely proportional to speed. 

3. There is an inverse exponential relationship between errors 
and time, with a changing value of the proportionality constant 
dependent upon amounts of practice. 

4. Greater speed causes greater difficulty in attaining a given 
achievement level. 

5. A uniform increase in time allotted to a constant task results 
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in a progressive increase in errors. Hence, a decrease of a single 
second of time does not have a constant effect upon error scores irre- 
spective of where that time unit is clipped off. On the contrary, the 
less the time value, the more will the reduction of a single second 
increase the error score. In a previous study I found that the diffi- 
culty of eliminating a time or error unit with practice is inversely 
related to the size or level of achievement score attained. This study 
shows that difficulty of improvement is also inversely related to the 
size of the time value allotted to the task. [15 min., slides. ] 


The Effect of Controlled Attention upon Transfer of Training. L. W. 
KEELER, University of Michigan. 


Experimental attack upon this problem involved practice under 
visual stimulation and measurement of resulting improvement in 
response to auditory stimulation. In both fields subjects were 
directed to give attention sometimes to an announced task and some- 
times to no announced task. The third situation resulted from the 
attempt on the part of the subject to recover remaining elements in 
the tasked situation. 

The visual stimulus consisted of five tachistoscopically exposed 
geometrical figures having three variations each in color, form, size 
and brightness. The auditory stimulus, furnished by organ pipes, 
had a similar three-way variation in pitch, location, duration and 
intensity. In both cases the order of presentation in each series was 
varied in both task and recall. 

Twenty-two subjects took an initial test on the sound series and 
were then paired on the basis of scores obtained. Eleven subjects did 
no observational work during the time in which the other eleven prac- 
ticed in vision. At the close of this period all twenty-two subjects 
repeated the sound test. 

The scores on the final test by both the practice and control groups 
were averaged for all four elements of the test in terms of each of the 
three types of attention control. The gains or losses of the final test 
over the initial test were computed and the resulting raw scores 
reduced to per cents on the base of scores obtained on the first test. 
The mean per cent of gain or loss for the entire practice group was 
computed as was that of the control group. 

The practice group showed the following excess in per cent of 
scores over the control group: task, 59.47; no-set-task, 18.53; non- 
tasked elements in the tasked situation, —5.15. [15 min.] 
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Further Data on Reminiscence. Horace B. Encuisu, Ohio State 

University. 

Statements drawn verbatim from meaningful prose are correctly 
recognized more frequently than are items merely reporting the sub- 
stance. A previous study showed, however, a median reminiscence 
effect in the latter, a median forgetting effect in the former. This 
study adopts McGeoch’s suggestion of measuring reminiscence by the 
proportion of individuals showing gain or loss. Learning was tested 
at intervals ranging from 10 minutes to 71 days by the recognition 
method. Typical results: with verbatim questions reminiscence 
decreasing from 41 to 33% in 30 days, with non-verbatims rising 
from 58 to 69. The amount and duration of reminiscence are thus 
considerably greater than in other studies. The data are further 
analyzed and their significance for learning theory discussed. [10 
min. | 


Learning as an Operationally Defined Concept. JouHn A. McGeocu, 
Wesleyan University. 


A systematic organization of the data of learning requires an 
acceptable general definition of the concept learning, and experi- 
mental work would be aided by such a definition. Many definitions 


have been formulated ; few have been systematically worked out and 
defended ; none has been generally accepted. 

This paper deals with two points: (1) It is proposed that learning 
can be more adequately defined in terms of the operations of measure- 
ment than in terms of phenomenal properties. Such an operational 
definition is implied in much of what experimenters do and write, but 
the character of the defining operations has never been analyzed 
explicitly and no attempt has been made at an operational definition. 
(2) It is proposed that the operations by which the following criteria 
are determined are the basic ones in defining learning: (A) pointing 
conditions; (B) a change in performance in the direction specified 
by the pointing conditions; and (C) dependence upon antecedent 
function. The way in which these three operationally determined 
criteria apply to the phenomena usually called learning will be exam- 
ined. The criteria fit these phenomena and, at the same time, distin- 
guish them from the phenomena of work, drug effects, organic changes 
and the like. [15 min.] 
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A Relationship in Memory between Context and Frequency of 
Appearance. Henry N. Peters, University of Missouri. 


Nine experiments were performed to determine the relationship 
between familiarity, or frequency of appearance, of a word and its 
memory value. Words of specified degrees of familiarity were taken 
from Thorndike’s Word Book. Lists of ten words each were read 
to a group and written recall taken immediately after each. The 
index of memory value was frequency of recall in the records of the 
group. 

Details of the procedure involved isolation of the variable of 
familiarity. In each of the five test experiments equally spaced levels 
of familiarity were chosen and a set of words selected for each level. 
An experiment consisted of the reading of several lists in succession. 
Each list included words of every level considered. The positions of 
the levels within the list were rotated in such a way that the average 
serial position of each level was the same. A different group of 
subjects (811 in all) was used in each experiment. Different 
levels and numbers of levels of familiarity were used in different 
experiments. 

When frequency of recall is plotted against level of familiarity, a 
U-curve is the result for each of the five experiments. Regardless of 
the absolute levels or the number of levels, the most and the least 
familiar words have a higher memory value than the intermediate 
degrees. This finding strongly implies that the determining factor 
is not the intrinsic memory values of the different levels but the 
presence of all in a context (list) where the extremes are superior. 
This implication was tested and found to be true in four control 
experiments, in which each list contained words of only one degree 
of familiarity. The results of the experiments were found to be 
reliable by three different criteria. [15 min.] 


Evidence from Hypnosis of Inhibition as a Factor in Recall. M. M. 

Waite, University of Kentucky. 

It has been contended that hypnosis removes inhibition. In a 
series of experiments in which pleasant and unpleasant words were 
selected by having subjects judge them on two different occasions 
and in which the number of associates and degree of learning were 
kept constant, we have found that recall of pleasant material so 
obtained is greater than the recall of unpleasant material so obtained. 
These findings might be interpreted as supporting the Freudian 
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theory of repression. To obtain further evidence 21 subjects were 
hypnotized and those in whom post-hypnotic amnesia was obtained 
were later again hypnotized and required to learn a series of affec- 
tively toned words paired with numbers. After the subjects were 
able to give the number paired with each word the reaction time on 
each response was measured with the Dunlap chronoscope. The 
latent time of normal subjects so obtained was compared with that 
of hypnotic subjects. It was found that the difference between the 
reaction times to pleasant and to unpleasant material was decreased 
by hypnosis but not eliminated. Even when the number of trials 
required for learning is the same for the pleasant and for the unplea- 
sant material, the reaction time after fifteen minutes delay is shorter 
for the pleasant material. If we grant the assumption that inhibitions 
are removed by hypnosis these findings indicate that the Freudian 
theory of repression may be a partial but not complete explanation 
of the difference in the retentive value between pleasant and 
unpleasant material. [15 min.] 


Retention of Intra-Serial Associations. Louise R. Witmer, Yale 

University. 

The frequency and strength of immediate and remote associations 
in serial learning have been studied at 0, 5, and 20 minutes, 24 and 
168 hours after learning. Twenty-five adults learned 10-unit lists 
of consonant syllables to one perfect repetition. McGeoch’s test for 
associations was used, in which the items of the learned list were 
presented to the subject in scrambled order with instructions to speak 
the first other item which came to mind. The number and anticipa- 
tion times of reactions were recorded. 

Twice as many forward as backward associations occurred at all 
intervals. Remote associations in both directions showed only a 
slight loss in frequency during the first 24 hours. There was marked 
reminiscence of all immediate associations five minutes after learning. 
Forward responses were more rapid in anticipation time than the 
backward ones at the 5 and 20 minute intervals only. [10 min., 
slides. ] 
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ProGRaAM: INFANT BEHAVIOR 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 2:30 P.M. 


East Mepicat Lecture Room 1528 


Watter R. Mies, Chairman 


An Investigation of Conditioned Responses in Human Infants. M. A. 
WENGER, State University of Iowa. 


Two conditioning techniques were employed with newborns with 
the purpose of (1) throwing light upon the controversy concerning 
neonate conditionability; (2) conditioning a response which would 
permit more precise analysis than infantile feeding reactions afford; 
(3) determining some of the characteristics of CR’s in infants. 

In one group of subjects blinking to light was conditioned to the 
Hull tactual vibrator. Paired stimuli were presented at the rate of 
30—40 daily by a motor-driven switch. Responses were observed and 
the reliability of the observations determined. Two control groups 
were used. For group A the conditioned stimulus alone was pre- 
sented. The rate of blinking of group B was compared with that of 
the conditioned infants. Both controls indicated that the experi- 
mental group possessed conditioned responses. 

Conditioning to tone of the response to electrical shock proved a 
more satisfactory technique. Early work measured respiratory and 
motor components by the statilimeter-pneumograph-polygraph tech- 
nique. Later work discovered galvanic skin responses in some infants 
and photographically recorded all three components. Again two 
types of controls were employed: (A) as outlined above, and 
(B) presentations of the UCS daily for seven days, then presenta- 
tions of the CS. Both controls indicated that conditioning was 
obtained in the experimental group. 

Conditioned responses first appeared on the seventh day of life. 
The responses and their latencies were characterized by great varia- 
bility which is explained in terms of (1) phasic or tonic competing 
reactions (Pavlovian external inhibition) ; and (2) decreases in the 
postural substrate, associated with relaxation and sleep (Pavlovian 
internal inhibition). The data contribute to the theory that internal 
inhibition is an experimental artifact rather than a phenomenon of 
conditioning. [15 min., slides.] 
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Complications of the Grasping Reaction of Young Infants. H. M. 

Hatverson, Yale University. 

Photographic records of early grasping reactions reveal two phases 
of this primitive response. Stimulation of the open hand by a rod 
evokes flexion of the fingers in 60% of the cases at 4 and 8 weeks and 
in 100% of the cases at 12 to 20 weeks. Proprioceptive stimulation 
of the muscles of the fingers of the closed hand nearly always evokes 
a “stretch” response, increased resistance to the pull of the rod 
against the flexed fingers. Stimulation of the palm of the closed hand 
sometimes evokes a reversed reaction, an anticipatory extension of 
the fingers. In grasping the rod nearly all of the 4 to 12 weeks 
infants clearly demonstrate a two-phase sequence—a fast closure fol- 
lowed by a tightening. The latency of the grasping reaction is twice 
as long at 4 weeks as at 20 weeks. [10 min.] 


The Organization of Behavior in the Newborn Infant. Kart C. 
Pratt, Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
The inventory of the neonate repertoire has heretofore proceeded 

along lines resulting in itemization of responses rather than in por- 
trayal of cross-sectional organization of behavior. Thus the recapitu- 
lationist has scanned the responses of the newborn infant for atavistic 
survivals; the clinician for ‘physiological’ counterparts of adult 
pathological regressions ; the environmentalist for a supposed environ- 
mental zero or minimum; the exponent of the dominance of matura- 
tion for emergence of responses not present in the prenatal stage; 
the purposivist for telic implications; the normativist for selected 
samples to serve as longitudinal mile-posts; and the student of 
development for new responses disclosing regional or axial trends of 
development, or for responses with a previous ontogenetic history so 
that progressive changes in the size of reflexogenous zones and in 
the amount of motor involvement might be followed. 

These angles of inquiry have produced no clear-cut picture of the 
organization of the newborn organism such as would reveal whether 
its behavior is more or less generalized than preceding or subsequent 
stages of development, or would disclose the relative degrees of 
specificity among the responses. 

Yet the means for a survey of such expe samen are compara- 
tively simple. They consist in: 

1. Totaling the number of response + wanna elicitable through 
each stimulus modality, the range found being from contact or pres- 
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sure stimuli with the greatest number of responses to gustatory with 
least. 

2. Totaling the number of stimulus modalities which will release 
a given response pattern, respiratory and circulatory responses being 
most generalized in this respect and hiccuping and shivering least. 

3. Making a segmental or factorial analysis of response patterns 
to determine the relative motor involvement of the organism. 

Such a survey demonstrates that the behavior of the neonate is, 
in most aspects, quite generalized. [15 min., slides.] 


The Development of Upright Posture. Heten TuHompson, Yale 

University. 

Normal healthy full term infants were placed supine, prone, sitting 
and standing at lunar month periods from four through fifty-six 
weeks of age. Dictated records (at least twenty-four at each age 
level) of the infants’ postural behavior supplemented by cinema, were 
analyzed in terms of both the trend of the group and individual 
development. 

It is shown that a child is able to maintain a posture before he is 
able to attain that posture from a less upright position; that an indi- 
vidual’s development of upright posture reflects individual modes of 
adaptation ; that while the principle of cephalo-caudal law of develop- 
ment holds generally, certain deviations are encountered, particularly 
in standing where extension of the legs at the knees is maintained 
prior to extension at the hips. The study confirms Shirley’s findings 
and further elaborates the process of development. [10 min., slides.] 


ProGRAM: RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 8:30 P.M. 

NATURAL SCIENCE AUDITORIUM 

A. T. PorFENBERGER, Presiding 

Views of a Decorticate Dog. E. A. Cutter, University of Illinois. 
[9 min. ]} 


Size, Pattern, Brightness, Color and Weight Discriminations by 
Chimpanzees. Henry W. Nissen and T. L. McCuttoca, Yale 
University. [12 min.] 
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Codperative Behavior in Chimpanzee. MerrepitH P. Crawrorp and 
Henry W. Nissen, Yale University. [8 min.] 
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Spatial and Temporal Stylus Maze Experiments with Chimpanzee. 
S. D. Surrtey Spracc, Yale University. [12 min.] 


Adrenal Action and Emotion. Donatp D. Kinsey and WILLIAM A. 
Hunt, Connecticut College. [10 min.] 


The Development of Locomotion. Harotp E. Jones, University of 
California. [15 min.] 

Case 75. Harotp E. Jones, University of California. [15 min.] 

Film Showing Twenty Dynamic Patterns of Expression in Which 


Only the Hands and Arms Appear. LroNaRD CARMICHAEL, 
Brown University. [11 min.] 


PROGRAM: ANIMAL PsyCHOLOGY 
TuurspDAy, SEPTEMBER 5, 9:00 a.m. 
CHEMISTRY AMPHITHEATRE, Room 165 


Duntap, Chairman 


The Réle of Postural Reactions in Visual Orientation. Witt1am D. 
Turner, Bryn Mawr College. 


Human visual orientation involves varying degrees of peripheral, 
retinal stimulation, and eye, head, trunk and limb postures relative to 
each other and to the visual object concerned. The essential nature 
and origin of the localizing process is often obscured by marked dif- 
ferences in the rate of development of these several aspects of the 
mature response; and certain further experimental analyses are pre- 
cluded by the limitations of human experimentation. Treatments of 
the problem in other mammals generally regard visual orientation as 
a chain of postural eye, neck, trunk and limb reflexes. Analysis of 
cinematographic records of initial visual orientations of eleven albino 
rats 13 to 19 days old discloses unlearned and active effector processes 
not considered or predicted by the reflex hypotheses. Neck flexions 
generally, but by no means invariably precede the initial and suc- 
cessful orientations in these mammals. In the absence of such neck 
flexions retinal stimulation outside the fixation area doubtless plays a 
role. But since the neck flexions tend to produce fixation, one must 
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regard bodily orientation as being under continuous guidance by at 
least the stimulation at the eye and neck. Hence, the process of 
visual localization in these animals is not essentially different from 
that in humans. Operative techniques possible only with animals 
can now be used to attack the problem that concerns a prevailing but 
problematic human activity: that of orienting or localizing behavior 
relative to circumscribed visual stimuli. [15 min.] 


Repetitious Errors in Light Discrimination. A. G. Bayrorr, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Most discrimination-learning data are given as number of trials 
to meet the criterion and number of trials on which errors occurred. 
One error is scored whether the animal enters the incorrect alley once 
or more than once. However, the actual number of entries may 
demonstrate differences otherwise not apparent. 

In an experiment, one group of white rats encountered electric 
shock and a second group encountered air blasts on entry into the 
incorrect alley. Both groups learned in from 0 to 8 trials, the air 
blast animals requiring the fewer trials. The number of errors varied 
from 0 to 5. However, the electric shock animals reéntered the 
incorrect alley more than 3 times as often as did the air blast animals, 
thus showing an important difference not taken care of by the other 
measures of learning. [10 min.] 


Learning as a Function of the Spatial Interval Between Discrimi- 
nanda. Grorce W. HarTMANnN, Pennsylvania State College. 


What effect does the horizontal distance between two visual 
stimuli exert upon the rate of sign-learning? Sixteen female rats 
were trained to jump upon a modified Lashley discrimination appa- 
ratus (with extensible wings) toward black or white “apertures ” 
placed respectively 15, 30, 45, and 60 cms. apart and set against a 
neutral grey ground; two animals at each interval were taught to 
select the black entry and two the white. Ten consecutive errorless 
choices constituted the criterion of learning. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, the number of jumps required to reach the criterion level did 
not increase or decrease in proportion to the amount of spatial separa- 
tion, but yielded an optimum at 45 cms. where the discrimination was 
most easily established. In all black-white pairs, training toward black 
as the positive cue was more readily achieved than toward white. 
[10 min. ] 
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More About the Floor Cue. Joun F. SnHeparp, University of 

Michigan. 

It has already been reported that most rats learn mazes largely in 
terms of cue from the floor. A few rats do not use this cue effec- 
tively and cannot learn a maze in which it is necessary. With a floor 
composed of masonite surface pieces and sub-floor of hairfelt, etc., 
the cue is found to depend somewhat on the surface pieces, but mainly 
on the sub-floor. Errors made can be largely controlled by proper 
interchange of floors. If a blind and later true-path alley run some 
distance side by side over the same floor sections, or even if the alleys 
run on separate floor sections but have a common wall resting on the 
floor, such blind will show persistent error. Most rats recoil strongly 
when forced, by swinging wall-sections, to run a circle which even in 
small part repeats the floor traversed, but the effect is dependent on 
repeated floor cues. This is true whether the path of the circle is 
relatively simple or very complex and whether the repeated floor is 
introduced early or later in the learning. Repetition of cues in two 
alleys that run side by side a few feet over the same floor sections 
will suffice. The only animals not showing such effects are those that 
do not use the floor cue effectively in other tests. The floor cue is 
involved in adopting short-cuts through blinds as already reported. 
If the floor is removed from blind x and placed (even if in another 
blind) where the rat can contact it through an opening from later 
true-path, those rats capable of adopting such short-cuts will, at the 
next opportunity, attempt to pass through blind x, though geometri- 
cally impossible as a short-cut. [15 min., slides. ] 


A Study of the Spectral Sensitivity of the Rabbit by a Conditioned 
Reflex Technique. Rosert H. Brown, Clark University. 
Conditioned respiratory responses to lights of different wave- 

lengths and intensity have been secured from the rabbit after sufficient 
training by combinations of light and shock. Intensity was controlled 
by Wratten neutral-tint filters and a calibrated, neutral-tint wedge; 
wave-length by Wratten monochromatic filters. The relative energy 
transmitted by each color filter was determined by a thermopile and 
galvanometer. 

The visibility curve for the dark-adapted rabbit, determined from 
its threshold responses to the various portions of the spectrum isolated 
by the colored filters, is very similar in its maximal position at 
ca.\ 511 mp and in its shape to the dim visibility curve obtained for 
the human by Hecht and Williams and by the experimenter under the 
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same conditions as for the rabbit. Furthermore, the curve is quite 
similar to the curve of the absorption spectrum of rabbit’s visual 
purple, measured by Kottgen and Abelsdorff, but with a shift of 
about 8 mp to the red of the absorption spectrum of visual purple. 
Consequently, it is concluded that visual purple mediates dim vision 
in the rabbit. 

By reinforcement of presentations of red and non-reinforcement of 
presentations of green at equal brightness for the light-adapted 
human, one rabbit has been trained to respond differentially to the 
two colors. This discrimination has been uninfluenced by controls 
for possible cues in the procedure, or by variation of the intensity of 
the two colors. It is concluded, therefore, that under the conditions 
of this experiment the rabbit responds differentially to wave-length. 

The implications of these two experiments with reference to the 
study of sensory capacities of animals are discussed. [15 min., 
slides. } 


Differential Responses of the New-born Cat to Gustatory Stimuli. 
CARL PFAFFMANN, Brown University. 


In the present study, the gustatory sensitivity in the cat during 
the neonatal stage was investigated by observing the sucking responses 
when various solutions were added to the milk upon which the animal 
was feeding. A small nursing bottle fitted with a rubber nipple and 
connected to a manometer and kymograph recording system was used 
so that the negative pressures developed as the kitten sucked would 
be recorded. When milk alone was presented, the curves so obtained 
were quite regular. Addition of salt, acid, or quassia to the milk, 
however, distorted the response. The animals were found to refuse 
water, but to suck a mixture of sugar and water. 

It is therefore concluded that the new-born kitten has been shown 
to respond differentially to substances usually described as having 
the gustatory qualities of sweet, sour, salt, and bitter. [10 min., 
slides. 


A Comparison of the “ Paired Stimuli” and “ Strata” Techniques in 
Establishment of Visual Discriminations by Chimpanzee. H. W. 
Nissen and T. L. McCuttocu, Yale University. 


Each of four chimpanzees was trained, successively and to com- 
parable criteria of mastery, on four distinct visual discrimination 
problems. Two habits were acquired in an “ equilibrated” situation 
(one positive and one negative stimulus), the other two in a situation 
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involving one positive and nine (similar) negative stimuli. The 
same apparatus was used for both situations. The order in which the 
problems were presented to the several animals was balanced to 
equate for practice and difficulty of the discriminations. In terms of 
total trials, trials with errors, and time spent in training, the strata 
technique proved distinctly superior to the method of paired stimuli. 
If each response to a negative stimulus be considered an error, the 
latter technique is the more efficient. 

After mastery of the original four habits, each animal was trained, 
successively and to the same criteria of mastery as before, to reverse 
its response on each of the discriminations. Two subjects learned 
the reversed habits under the same conditions (same technique) as 
the original discrimination ; for the other two subjects the alternative 
technique was used when the habit was to be reversed. Again the 
strata technique proved the more efficient according to the first three 
measurements (above), less efficient according to the fourth. When 
the same technique was used on original and reversed discriminations, 
the reversals required slightly longer training than the original learn- 
ing (both strata and paired stimuli). When the technique was 
changed from paired stimuli to strata, reversal training required less 
than half as many trials as original training; when the technique was 
changed from strata to paired stimuli, the reversal necessitated about 
twice as many trials as the original learning. [15 min., slides.] 


ProGRaM: CuHILp PsycHOoLoGcy 


Tuurspay, SEPTEMBER 5, 9:30 a.m. 


NATURAL SCIENCE AUDITORIUM 


FLoreNcE L. Chairman 


An Out-patient Clinic Procedure for the Psychometric’ Examination 
of Pre-school Children (9 months to 3 years). K. H. Rocsrs, 
University of Toronto. 

“ Psychological Examination” has reference to the longitudinal 
and cross-sectional developmental picture of the child. It consists of 
securing psychometric ratings, a review of family backgrounds, a 
knowledge of the home situation, and a careful survey of develop- 
mental history and present status. The psychometric rating is con- 
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sidered a statement of the child’s “ developmental level”. A testing 
procedure is used in securing this. 

The Mental Hygiene Clinic of the Infants’ Home, Toronto, 
examines about 400 pre-school children each year. Few, if any, of 
the existing scales for the earlier half of this age level are applicable 
in this out-patient clinic situation. The special procedure demanded 
by such a situation was met by the construction of a new scale of 
norms. This scale was developed as a two year experimental project 
within the situation requiring it. 

This scale is made up of items that represent as far as possible 
normal child-life situations. It uses or adapts some items from other 
scales. It makes a minimum demand for verbal response. It places 
some dependence upon the report of the child’s home behavior, which 
may contrast with his behavior in the clinic situation. It allows for 
specific negativism. The particular “ testing” procedure employed is 
of primary importance in securing a satisfactory rating at this level. 

A review of 600 ratings with this scale shows a closer approxi- 
mation to a normal frequency curve than other standard tests used. 
It correlates .80 with Kuhlmann ratings and .70 with Stutsman ratings. 
Retests on 100 cases give a correlation of .87. Follow-up test ratings 
on some of these children at a later age gives this scale the predictive 
value of r .79. [15 min.] 


A Preliminary Report on a New Articulation Test for Young 
Children. DorotHea McCarruy, Fordham University. 


A careful analysis of available articulation tests for young children 
indicates that all are defective in one or more of the following 
respects: (1) All important sounds are not tested for; (2) Some 
sounds tested for occur with negligible frequency in English; 
(3) Many test words occur infrequently in the vocabularies of young 
children; (4) The tests are long and fatiguing for young children, a 
word being elicited for each test sound. 

The test now being standardized is designed to overcome these 
defects by: (1) Selecting sounds to be tested for on the basis of fre- 
quency in English as determined by Godfrey Dewey; (2) Using test 
words from the M. Horn list of the 1,003 words most commonly used 
by kindergarten children; (3) Testing for more sounds with fewer 
test words by crediting all sounds of words correctly pronounced. 
[10 min., slides. ] 
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Reminiscence in Maze Learning by Kindergarten Children. Grace 

O. McGrocu, Wesleyan University. 

Although reminiscence, i.e., the improvement in the recall of 
incompletely learned material after an interval without intervenient 
formal relearning or rehearsal, has been found with many types of 
verbal materials, it has not been demonstrated in motor learning with 
human subjects. The suggestion of the presence of the phenomenon 
in results obtained by McGinnis on the Young Slot Maze A with 
preschool children cannot be evaluated because of the absence of a 
control group. 

The present study employed 5 trials on the same maze with 241 
five-year-old kindergarten children, of average and superior intelli- 
gence, who were in 3 groups: a Control Group who took 5 trials in 
succession, Experimental Groups I and II with whom an interval of 
24 hours was inserted between the second and third trials, and the 
fourth and fifth trials, respectively. Children in the Control Group 
were matched in time and errors with those in Experimental Group I 
on the first 2 trials, and with those in Experimental Group II on the 
first 4 trials. On any one trial, members of a pair did not differ in 
time more than 15 seconds, the majority 10 seconds or less, or in 
errors more than 5, the majority 2 errors or less. 

Comparisons were made, in terms of time and errors, of the third 
and fifth trials of the Control Group with the third and fifth trials 
of Experimental Groups I and II, respectively. There is no con- 
sistent or reliable evidence of reminiscence in either Experimental 
Group. The failure to find reminiscence under the conditions of this 
study will be discussed in its relation to the question of the presence 
of the phenomenon in other types of motor learning. [15 min.] 


The Modification of Unsocialness in Preschool Children. HELEN 

Lots Kocu, University of Chicago. 

The study had two main purposes—(1) to devise a method of 
describing quantitatively the relative degree and certain qualities of 
the sociability of preschool children, and (2) to evaluate experi- 
mentally a procedure which it was hoped would improve the attitudes 
and practices of distinctly unsocial children. 

The subjects of the study were 59 nursery school children. A 
short-sample observation procedure revealed not only the relative 
frequency of their social contacts but also made possible a classifica- 
tion of these latter in terms of their friendliness, the technique used, 
the source of their initiation, and the persons involved. Our major 
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measure of sociability had a reliability coefficient of +.87. Con- 
sideration has been given to the question of the relation of the degree 
and quality of sociability as measured, to such variables as age, sex, 
place of play, length of attendance in the nursery school, teachers’ 
ratings, popularity, characteristics of companions, etc. 

Seven very unsocial children were selected for intensive treat- 
ment. Seven others paired with them in 5 significant respects and 
receiving no special training, were used as controls. For 30 minutes 
daily for 20 days each “ experimental” child was isolated from the 
nursery group with one sociable child and surrounded by play 
materials thought to stimulate codperative play. The members of 
these pairs were thrown upon each other as much as possible. The 
course of their attitude changes was judged in terms of the amount 
of time spent in cooperative play, the frequency of conflict, the 
amount of conversation, the number of play ideas offered, etc. The 
effects, when the children were returned to the large group, of the 
acquired attitudes were gauged by re-measuring all subjects in 
accordance with our original procedure and comparing these measures 
for the experimental and control children. [15 min.] 


Constancy in Personality Trends. RacHEeL StuTsMAN, Merrill- 

Palmer School. 

A simple method for obtaining evaluations of five aspects of per- 
sonality (Effective Energy, Mental Effectiveness, Emotional Control, 
Ease of Social Adjustment, and Skill in Work and Play) has been 
used in rating young children at Merrill-Palmer School for seven 
years. As many as eight or nine consecutive ratings for periods of 
three years have been accumulated for many of the 140 children 
studied. The scores are obtained from the pooled ratings of five 
judges all knowing the child well. The combination of judges has 
varied each time the child has been rated so that whatever uniformity 
of pattern is obtained is attributable to other factors than consistency 
in individual prejudice. The resultant scores have been made into a 
profile which are in many cases consistently uniform in pattern for a 
sequence of several ratings. The patterns of these profiles suggest 
the possibility of classification into certain personality types, including 
such types as the repressed, relatively quiet child with an excess of 
emotional control; the very active, versatile, clever child with rela- 
tively little emotional control; the stable, very well adjusted and very 
capable child who has a high score on all the traits; the weak, color- 
less child who is relatively low on all the traits; and the child who is 
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unstable and fluctuating always revealing new and unexpected aspects 
of his personality. These and other possible types are analyzed for 
their validity through the study of many very complete records of the 
children. From the analysis of this material interesting theoretical 
implications are possible as to the relation of emotion, its generation 
and expression, to intellectual factors in personality. [15 min., 
slides. 


A Cumulative Study of Environmental Correlates of Intelligence. 
Nancy Bay tey, University of California. 


A series of mental tests and motor tests were given to sixty chil- 
dren from the ages of 1 to 72 months. The testing interval 
increased from 1 month during the first 15 months to 1 year 
after the child reached the age of 5 years. The tests consisted of 
the California First Year Mental Scale, Preschool Scale A, the 
Stanford-Binet, and a scale of motor development. Measurements 
of factors in the child’s environment included family income; illness 
and nutritional records of the child; ratings of home, neighborhood 
and house interior; occupation, education and intelligence of the 
parents. No environmental factors showed a relationship to the 
intelligence of the children during the first year and a half; coeffi- 
cients tended to be slightly but not significantly negative. Beginning 
at 21 months the number of years of education of the parents showed 
a relationship to the intelligence of the child, increasing to approxi- 
mately .5. Coefficients tended to be higher for the mother than for 
the father. Relationship with socio-economic measures also tended 
to increase after 21 months, but remained below .3. None of the 
environmental variables showed any significant relationship to the 
motor test scores. The data were also investigated with reference 
to trends and fluctuations of growth curves for individual children 
of contrasting socio-economic groups. Interpretations are drawn 
with reference to the nature and magnitude of environmental effects 
in individual cases. [15 min.] 
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ProGRAM: APPLIED PsycHOLOGY 
Tuurspay, SEPTEMBER 5, 10:00 a.m. 
East Mepicat Lecture Room 1528 


H. L. Chairman 


A New Method for Studying Radio Listening Behavior. Franx N. 
STanToN, Ohio State University. 


In order to overcome the disadvantages of the present techniques 
for investigating radio listening habits such as telephone survey and 
mail response, a new plan was developed which involved the instal- 
lation of automatic recording devices in radio homes with the listener’s 
consent but without his knowledge of the real purpose of the instru- 
ment. Data from these recorders together with information obtained 
from interviews established weekly “ listening profiles”. An analysis 
of 50 one-week cases indicates the feasibility of the technique as well 
as the possibilities to be derived from the method for quantifying 
listening behavior outside of the laboratory. Results representative 
of the technique are presented. These include program preferences, 
co-listening activity and comparisons of the objective records with the 
listener’s ability to judge set operation and to recall programs received. 
[10 min., slides. ] 


Studies in Scientific Typography for Children. 
University of Minnesota. 


Mires A. TINKER, 


In a series of studies, done in collaboration with Donald G. 
Paterson and Lucie C. Klammer, a reading test technique was 
employed to investigate the effect of three typographical factors upon 
legibility: (1) length of line; (2) size of type; (3) simultaneous 
variation of line length and type size. Two groups of children were 
employed as readers: (1) 1,486 fifth and sixth grade pupils; 
(2) 1,498 seventh and eighth grade pupils. Children at these levels 
are approaching but have not reached maturity in reading habits. 

The test material was printed as follows: (1) line length was 
varied from 17 to 45 picas with type size constant at 12 point; 
(2) size of type was varied from 6 point to 14 point with line length 
constant at 19 picas; (3) for simultaneous variation of type size and 
line length, identical material was printed line for line in 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 point type. 
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Evidence will be presented to show that (1) equally efficient 
reading occurs with wide variations in printing arrangements; and 
(2) reading efficiency decreases by a significant amount only when 
extreme variations in the typographical arrangements are used. These 
results run counter to the usual generalizations and specific recom- 
mendations contained in the literature on typography for children’s 
texts. [15 min., slides. ] 


Measuring Susceptibility to Accident in Street Car Operators. GLEN 

U. Creeton, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

This report covers a series of experiments with an attention- 
reaction device designed by the writer for a city street railway 
system. Results of intelligence, emotional, and visual tests were also 
studied. 

The attention-reaction device comprises six main parts, namely: 
(1) reaction handles and pedals, (2) examiner’s control board, 
(3) signal boards, (4) automatic signal control apparatus, (5) record- 
ing apparatus, and (6) distraction equipment. All parts of the device 
are interconnected electrically. Stimuli are automatically controlled 
through a series of slotted discs which activate relays connected with 
the signal equipment. Responses are recorded by a bank of twelve 
self-inking pens on a moving tape, the speed of which is regulated to 
make possible reliable readings to hundredths of a second. 

One hundred and five responses can be obtained in a thirty 
minute examination period. These responses are classifiable into 
eight series of measures showing intercorrelations ranging from 
—.037 to +.421. Reliability coefficients ranging from +-.760 to 
+.826 have been obtained for the eight series. 

The following conclusions appear to be warranted by the results 
of preliminary investigation of performance of 700 men: (1) Atten- 
tion-reaction measures do not account for all of the differences 
between low and high accident operators, although they account for 
many of these differences. (2) Written intelligence tests, written 
emotional adjustment tests, and visual adjustment tests isolate factors 
related to accident-proneness which are not measured by attention- 
reaction responses. (3) Case studies of high accident men suggest 
the hypothesis that certain emotional qualities, as yet unmeasured, 
are crucial traits in efficient and safe operation of street cars at high 
speeds. (4) Development of measures of these qualities is suggested 
as the next important step in this field of investigation. [15 min.] 
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Personality Traits of Salesmen. Ricuarp W. Hussanp, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Salesmanship texts always mention desirable qualities, such as 
extraversion, tact, etc. These are based upon presupposition rather 
than test data. 

In this study we have tested 64 successful salesmen on Stagner’s 
personality scale. This is scored in four variables: neurotic tend- 
encies, introversion, self-esteem, and self-sufficiency. Results are 
compared with a thousand undergraduate men and women. 

The salesmen turned out to be better balanced (less neurotic), 
had greater self-esteem, a higher degree of self-sufficiency, and were 
somewhat more extraverted. The critical ratio for the latter was 
1.64; all others were well over 3.00. Some experienced salesmen 
showed neurotic or introverted tendencies, but these are rare excep- 
tions. Buyers and supervisors ranked very high in the directions 
indicated. [10 min.] 


Standardized Tests and Statistical Procedures in Selection of Life 
Insurance Sales Personnel. RicHarp S. Scuuttz, Psychological 
Corporation. 


Tests for general intelligence, extroversion, dominance and inter- 
ests were administered to 556 new agents and 115 assistant managers. 
Comparison of results with job performance ratings and sales produc- 
tion records do not reveal direct linear relationships. A method of 
determining favorable score areas showed significant relationship with 
various criteria of success. (1) (a) Extroversion and dominance to 
a moderate degree and intelligence above the twentieth percentile are 
most predictive of success in selling. (b) Age, education, experience, 
racial stock, and length of service do not show reliable trends. 
(2) (a) With assistant managers the general intelligence test in com- 
bination with a personal data score is most significant. (b) A method 
of “ progressive selection” developed in accordance with procedures 
of clinical psychology serves as a practical aid in selection and train- 
ing of assistant managers. [10 min.] 
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ProGrRaAM: EpucATIONAL PsycHoLocy 
THursDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1 :30 P.M. 
NATURAL SCIENCE AUDITORIUM 


CurRIsTIAN A. Ruckmick, Chairman 


An Attempt at a New Approach to an “Applied Psychology of 

Learning”. S. L. Pressey, Ohio State University. 

The paper reports work based on the proposition that experi- 
mental knowledge of factors influencing learning is now such as to 
make possible apparatus planned in detail for the facilitation of 
learning, in practical situations. 

New apparatus is demonstrated, which scores a brief “test 
lesson” in about a second, prints on the test sheet the number of 
errors, and marks each error, checks the score, and keeps a total of 
number of individuals missing each question. 

Results are summarized of various ways in which the apparatus 
has been used both in actual classroom work and in set experiments, 
to check upon the value of immediate versus delayed knowledge of 
results and error, opportunity for immediate or delayed correction of 
error, reward of certain types for improvement. [10 min.] 


The Intellectual Growth of Children as Indicated by Repeated Tests. 
Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago. 


This is a study of growth in general intellectual ability, commonly 
called intelligence, as measured by tests of a verbal nature. The 
majority of previous studies have been cross-section rather than 
longitudinal, and the longitudinal studies have usually covered only a 
year or two. In the present study tests were given annually at the 
birthday for ten years and a considerable number of individual records 
extend over six years. The comparability of the units throughout 
the scale was checked by comparing the distribution of scores of one 
age group with the normal distribution. The ages covered are eight 
to seventeen. The general form of the growth curve is compared 
with curves derived from other sources or with hypothetical curves. 
Growth is found to continue at least to the late teens. No demon- 
strable sex differences are found. Individuals differ in general rate, 
age of acceleration and fluctuations. The difference between the 
growth of brighter and duller children is not in accord with the usual 
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opinion either in regard to the duration or the rate of growth. The 
lower third of the group continue to advance to as late an age and at 
about as high an average rate as the upper third. The upper third 
shows more acceleration, which seems to be connected with earlier 
pubescence. [15 min., slides. ] 


Personality Factors in the Achievement of High School Pupils. 

LILLIAN G. PorTENIER, University of Wyoming. 

Sixty-six pupils scoring below average on intelligence tests and 
eighty freshmen above average in intelligence were compared on the 
Stanford Achievement Test, courses pursued, grades received, 
teachers’ ratings on several aspects of personality, Sims Scale for 
Socio-Economic Status, and questionnaire studies of other miscel- 
laneous items. The results of the standardized tests, courses pursued 
and grades received were very inconsistent. Little difference was 
found between the groups in the number planning to complete high 
school, the Sims ratings, and certain aspects of personality. 

The progress of the groups was followed for five consecutive 
years. The pupils who graduated were then compared with those who 
withdrew before graduation. The results indicate home background 
and certain personality factors to be more significant than intelligence 
and achievement tests in predicting high school success. [10 min., 
slides. } 


Seriousness of Personal Problems of Adolescents and Degree of 
Interest in These Problems. Prrcitvat M. Symonps, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Fifteen areas of personal problems were submitted to students in 
two junior high schools, five high schools, four colleges, one graduate 
class in education, and an adult group. Rankings for seriousness of 
problem to the individual and his interest in reading or discussing 
them were obtained. A personal data sheet made it possible to dis- 
cover with what these rankings of problems and interests were related. 
This report concerns only the junior and senior high school groups. 
In general boys and girls have closely similar problems and interests. 
The most serious problems were in the fields of money, health, study 
habits, and personal attractiveness. The least problem concern was 
sex. Boys showed greater concern over matters relating to sex and 
money; girls were more concerned with personal attractiveness. 
Interests were strongest concerning health, recreation, money, and 
manners and courtesy and least with respect to the daily schedule and 
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civic affairs. Boys showed greater interest than girls in health, sex, 
safety, money, and less than girls in manners and courtesy, personal 
attractiveness, daily schedule, and getting along with other people. 
With boys, recreation was much more of an interest than a problem 
while the daily schedule was much more of a problem than interest. 
Girls found that recreation and sex were much more of an interest 
than a problem while money was more of a problem than an interest. 

Differences in problems and interests related to grade, socio- 
economic level, religion, number of brothers and sisters, general hap- 
piness and mood will also be reported. 

A group of psychology students filled out the same blanks as they 
thought adolescents would fill them out and differences between these 
rankings and actual adolescent ranks will be reported. [15 min.] 


Morale Building as a Function of Education. Epwarp S. Jongs, 
The University of Buffalo. 


Is educational progress more a derivative of skills from specific 
training, or of morale including enthusiasm and drive towards a goal 
valued by the group? Experience for eight years with ‘How to 
Study’ courses, both in college and in high school, suggests that 
neither factor alone is satisfactory. Specific advances in reading 
efficiency, in note-taking and vocabulary is more important than the 
desire to improve and benefit by progress ; but both together are rela- 
tively ineffectual unless accompanied by a third and more lasting 
derivative—self-discipline. Some type of continuing contact between 
teacher and student seems necessary, in order that the morale factor 
may carry over into daily work. Even reminders seem valuable, but 
it is difficult to keep the low average student stirred up particularly 
if he is bright. [10 min.] 


A Study of the Foster Indian Child in the White Home. Tuomas 

R. Gartu, University of Denver. 

The Binet Intelligence Test was given to eight foster Indian chil- 
dren being reared in White homes. When possible the test was also 
given to the own and foster sibs. The median I.Q. of the foster 
Indian children was 102.5 with a Q. of 4.5. When it was possible to 
test the own sib and foster sib the mean I.Q. of the former was 75 
and the latter the same as that of the foster child. Few sibs could be 
found, especially foster sibs. Fourteen Indian orphans being reared 
in White orphan asylums were tested. The median I.Q. was 86.5 
with a Q. of 4.9. 
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Nineteen “ Hogan” children (those who live in huts or hogans 
in the summer but attend the White school during winter) were 
tested. These had a median I.Q. of 75.3 with a Q. of 10.5. [10 min., 
slides. | 


Studies of the Test-Performances of Full- and Mixed-Blood North 
Dakota Indians. C. W. Tetrorp, University of North Dakota. 


Previous studies by Hunter, Garth, and others seem to indicate a 
superiority of mixed- over full-blooded Indians. These workers have 
based their conclusions on data derived from the application of intelli- 
gence tests of the informational type to full- and mixed-blood Indians. 
These tests, admittedly, reflect very markedly the cultural back- 
grounds of the subjects. The writer in a preliminary study found no 
differences in the test performances of the mixed- and full-bloods 
when the Goodenough (Draw-a-man) Test, the Peterson Rational 
Learning test, the Porteus Maze, and two tests of the Pintner- 
Paterson series were used as measuring instruments. These tests are 
all largely non-linguistic in nature. This suggests that the alleged 
superiority of the mixed-bloods may be due to their greater contact 
with white culture which shows itself in better performance on tests 
of the informational and linguistic type. When tests are used which 
are non-linguistic, not of the informational type, and which do not 
reflect so markedly the cultural backgrounds of the subjects, these 
differences may not appear. 

In order to test this hypothesis a series of tests were applied to 
children in the various Indian schools of North Dakota. These tests 
range from those purely educational, through linguistic intelligence 
tests, down to those which are largely performance in nature. Indi- 
vidual as well as group tests were used. These test results were 
correlated with degree of Indian blood, as determined from govern- 
ment records, as well as with the economic, social, and educational 
backgrounds of the subjects. Comparisons were also made between 
the test results of the Indians and those of various white and Negro 
groups previously studied. The results obtained seem to support the 
proposed hypothesis. [15 min.] 
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ProGRAM: PHYSIOLOGICAL PsycHOLOGY 
TuursDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 2:00 p.m. 
CHEMISTRY AMPHITHEATRE, Room 165 


R. S. WoopwortH, Chairman 


The Effects of Tattooing and of Increased Blood Supply upon the 
Distribution of Cutaneous Warmth Spots. Ftorren HEIsEr, 
Connecticut State College. 

Seven square inches were explored on volar forearms of six sub- 
jects with mechanical stimuli of 40 to 44 C. temperature, 4 grm. 
pressure and 2 sec. duration. The 73 warmth spots so found were 
tattooed with methylene-blue dye. After intervals of 1 to 4 days 
the areas were reéxplored and new spots thus found were tattooed. 
Then the areas were repeatedly explored and tattooed until no new 
spots appeared. Two hundred forty-two new spots appeared in loca- 
tions adjacent to the previously tattooed spots. 

Twenty-eight areas, in which 150 warmth spots were found by 
the above method of stimulation, were “ vacuumed” in such a way 
as to increase the blood supply to the skin. After such gorging, the 
areas were reéxplored and 71 new spots were found at points which 
before were insensitive. [10 min.] 


An Experimental Study of the Post-Rotational “ Pointing Test”. 
R. M. Dorcus, The Johns Hopkins University, and O. H. 
Mowkrenr, Princeton University. 

Three distinct experiments have been carried out, each designed 
to show whether the past-pointing error following bodily rotation is 
due to the attempt of the subject to correct for sensory illusion or to 
reflex connections between vestibular receptors and extremities. 
Results suggest that the vestibular stimulation produced by rotation 
disturbs the balance of muscle tonus in the antagonistic muscles of 
the extremities but that the imbalance is sensed proprioceptively and 
cortical impulses are aroused which tend to restore balance. When 
compensation is inadequate, the past-pointing error is in one direc- 
tion; when too great, the error is in opposite direction. The past- 
pointing error was so variable in magnitude and direction, that it is 
unwarranted to hold that it normally has predictable relation to type 
of vestibular stimulation and further that it has any diagnostic value 
to the clinical otologist. [15 min., slides.] 
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The Latency and Speed of the Eye in Saccadic Movements. RoLANpD 
C. Travis, Western Reserve University. 


Problem: ‘This experimental report concerns: (a) The latency 
of the quick-phase or saccadic movement, (b) the speed of the eye 
during the quick-phase, and (c) the time necessary for the eye to 
catch-up with the moving stimulus object after it has appeared in the 
visual field. 

Method: The stimulus for eliciting the quick-phase was a number 
two mounted in two places (equidistant) on a continuous chain 
which ran across a restricted portion of the visual field at the rate of 
12 degrees per second. The subject, with the open right eye, fixated 
the left edge of the visual field in readiness to pursue a moving number 
as it appeared in view and as it moved across the visual field. The 
conjugate movements of the closed left eye were photographically 
recorded by the Dodge Mirror-recorder. The speed of the eye during 
the quick-phase was determined from the photographic records of 
voluntary fixations and refixations of points various distances apart 
in the visual field. 

Results: The average latency of the quick-phase or saccadic 
movement for 105 male college students was 0.20 second for the clock- 
wise movements. The average speed of the eye during the quick- 
phase was 178 degrees per second, 285 degrees per second, and 394 
degrees per second for the 5 degree, 10 degree and 15 degree distances 
respectively. As the extent of the visual field was increased the 
greater the average speed of the eye during the saccadic movement 
within our experimental conditions. The average time for the eye 
to catch-up with the moving number was 0.03 second. The saccadic 
movements to the right on the average are more rapid than those to 
the left. [15 min.] 


Retinal and Central Components of Human Brightness Discrimina- 
tion. J. R. Smitru, Clark University. 

This investigation has been concerned with an analysis of bright- 
ness discrimination (1) as it is modified as a function of the visual 
angle separating test and comparison area, and (2) as it is modified 
by the presentation of the test area to the left eye and the comparison 
area to the right eye. As a result of this procedure it has been pos- 
sible to draw inferences with respect to the retinal and central com- 
ponents involved in discrimination. 

The procedure in the monocular determinations is to vary func- 
tionally the amount of synaptic interaction between two adjacent 
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comparison areas (each subtending 20’ at the retina) by varying the 
distance between them and to measure the resulting effect on the 


magnitude of a . All other factors are constant. In general, the 


results show that as the retinal separation of the comparison areas is 
increased from 4’ 15” to 8’ 30” to 17’ and finally to 30’, the ratio = 
at any intensity level increases progressively in parallel manner. 
The binocular determinations were made under conditions in 
which one comparison area was in the right eye and the other was in 
the left eye and under conditions in which the subject reported the 
comparison areas as “adjacent to each other and separated by a 
narrow dark interspace ” just as they were in the monocular situation. 
The results show that the ratio 5 determined under these con- 
ditions is equivalent in magnitude to the monocular ratios secured 
with the two smaller separations of the comparison areas. 


A 


I 
(monocular determinations) is interpreted in terms of a mechanism 
characterized as an interaction of excitatory and inhibitory retinal 
components. The results of the binocular determinations are inter- 
preted as due to a “ higher level” process. [15 min., slides. ] 


The increase in as a function of stimulus-patch separation 


Foveal Fusion Frequency as a Function of Effective Cone Population. 
Rosert T. Ross, Yale University. 


From a consideration of the relative fusion frequencies in the 
foveal and peripheral retina at different illuminations, it is herewith 
proposed that fusion frequency is a function of the physio-chemical 
situation prevalent in any single receptor and the total number of 
effective receptors. In the present discussion this formulation is 
applied to the changes of foveal fusion frequency which are dependent 
upon illumination and size of the test-patch. 

The data of Hecht and Verrijp concerning the change of fusion 
frequency with change of test-patch illumination may satisfactorily 
be described on the basis of the formulation here proposed. Also the 
data of Granit and Harper relating foveal fusion frequency to size 
of test-patch conform to the demands of the proposed formulation. 

The special problems concerning fusion frequency in the peripheral 
retina, and the implications of theoretical extensions for neurology 
are pointed out in the light of the proposed hypothesis. [15 min.] 
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An Objective Study of Binocular Fusion: Preliminary Report. 

Rosert H. Peckuam, Temple University. 

According to theory, binocular fusion results when corresponding 
retinal points are stimulated by images of a single object, and diplopia 
when non-corresponding points are stimulated. Using a stereoscope 
and measuring eye movements with a telescope, fixation and move- 
ment of objects were simultaneously measured. Unless the eye 
movement is equal to the object movement, the images must lie on 
disparate points. In 100 subjects, it was found that “errors” in 
fixation could occur as great as 10° and on opposite sides of the 
fovea, without being accompanied by diplopia. Monocular suspen- 
sion was prevented. Disparity is found to be directly related to 
movement of the object. The theory of anatomically corresponding 
points must be modified ur rejected in explaining binocular fusion, 
diplopia, and stereopsis, in favor of an empirical theory of functional 
correspondence. [10 min., slides. ] 


Kinesthetic Sensitivity with Wide Variation of the Stimulus Values. 
K. W. OBERLIN, University of Delaware. 


Previous measurements of sensitivity to intensive changes have 
led to the view that sensitivity depends upon the number of end-organ 
units functional when the stimulus is applied: To check this, three 
lifted weight experiments were performed. 

In the first experiment three different amounts of the arm were 
used (via a wrist, elbow and shoulder movement) ; the values of the 
stimuli were held constant. Results showed sensitivity increasing as 
movement became more proximal. 

In the remaining experiments only the wrist movement was used, 
while the values of the stimuli varied. In the second experiment no 
judgments in the intermediate category were taken so the P-values, 
probable errors of the distributions of the judgments “ heavier” and 
“lighter”, were used as measures of sensitivity. 

In the third experiment, judgments in the intermediate category 
were obtained. Thus the limens and P-values could be compared as 
both were obtained from the same data. The variation of the P-values 
here agreed closely with that found in the second experiment. 
Furthermore, the variation of the two measures, limen and P, agreed 
closely in this third experiment. 

Plotting relative measures of sensitivity against values of the 
stimuli yields curves with a distinct drop as the measurements 
progress from the lightest to the medium sets of weights. 
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Consistency of shape of the curves implies a basic principle 
governing the variation of sensitivity. 

Plotting the relative values of either measure of sensitivity against 
the values of the stimulus yields a hyperbolic curve. Substituting 
absolute values for the relative values in the graph results in ogive 
curves. 

(1) Either the P-values or limenal measures may serve as 
measures of discriminability. 

(2) Constancy of kinesthetic acuity is not upheld by these 
results. [15 min.]} 


ProGRAM: ANIMAL PsyCHOLOGY 


TuurRsDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 2:30 P.M. 


East Mepicat Lecture Room 1528 


E. L. THornpike, Chairman 


Codperative Behavior in Chimpanzee. MerepitH P. CrawForp, 

Yale University. 

This investigation is being carried on, first, to find out whether 
chimpanzees will engage in codperative activity to gain food reward 
in an experimental situation, and second, to determine the factors 
influencing its occurrence and development in particular situations, 
especially the effect of experience in previous situations requiring 
teamwork. Various devices which require each member of a pair of 
subjects to perform part of a total task have been employed. Each 
subject is trained alone to manipulate the essential mechanism of 
each device before being tested with another animal. Recording is 
done by continuous description into a dictaphone, by cinematographic 
technique, and by certain automatic devices. Results indicate that 
codperative behavior does occur, though the types displayed here 
seldom appear spontaneously. The coOperative activity is amenable 
to training, and may be tentatively described in terms of a “ leader- 
follower ” pattern. [10 min., slides. ] 


The Dominance Drive as a Determiner of Social Behavior in Infra- 
human Primates. A. H. Mastow, University of Wisconsin. 
The remarkably high correlations that the author has demon- 

strated between many kinds of social behavior in the catarrhine 
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monkey are best understood as manifestations of a dominance drive 
in the individual animals. This drive furnishes a link between indi- 
vidual and group behavior, since it is an individual mechanism, lead- 
ing to social behavior. 

It seems probable that dominance drive will be found to be char- 
acteristic of all birds and mammals (birds—Schjelderup-Ebbe, 
Murchison ; rats—Davis ; infrahuman primates—Zuckerman, Yerkes, 
Harlow, Maslow). 

Experiments by the author, supplemented by the data of other 
investigators, suggest that dominance is to be found in catarrhine 
and platyrrhine monkeys, anthropoid apes, and human beings. As 
might be expected, however, the nature of dominance differs markedly 
in these groups. 

If our theory that dominance is a determiner of social behavior 
is correct, we should expect to find differences in social behavior and 
social organization correlated with differences of dominance in these 
groups. Such behavior differences are found. Howler monkeys 
show “ socialistic’ clan organization with no family groupings, no 
male “ownership” of the female, no homosexuality, fighting, bully- 
ing or jealousy, and weak social hierarchy. Baboons show distinct 
family groupings of the harem (polygynous) type, much fighting, 
aggression, homosexuality, male “ownership” of females, and very 
marked social hierarchy. Young chimpanzees show little of the 
rough, brutal type of dominance. These animals seem to show 
genuine friendships for each other and for humans. Their grooming 
is marked by mutuality rather than by dominance, and it may be said 
that they show, for the first time in the primate order, something 
that may justifiably be called “social service”. It is held that these 
behavior differences may be largely a function of dominance 
differences. [15 min.] 


Preliminary Identification of Social Law Through the Medium of a 
General Equation Constructed from Experimental Generalizations 
that Describe Five Variables in a Hierarchical System of GALLUS 
DOMESTICUS. CaRL MurcuHison, Clark University. 


Given: the general codrdinates of a Cartesian rectangular system 
of Euclidian space and the rational slope-intercept equation. 

Given: an isolated social hierarchy of Gallus domesticus in which 
five variables, a, b, c, d, e, have been identified, measured, and their 
linear relationships described by empirical substitutions in the slope- 
intercept equation. 
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Problem: to develop generalized forms of these empirical equa- 
tions, each variable being described both as dependent and inde- 
pendent in relation to each of the other four variables. 

Solution: the problem is solved through the construction of 20 
equated generalizations. 

Problem: to construct from such generalizations a single general 
equation which shall be an adequate description of the state of the 
hierarchical system containing the five variables, a, b, c, d, e. 

Solution: the general equation is constructed. 

Formal description: variables a, b, c, d, e, are related mutually in 
a manner that makes possible the generalized prediction of the tangent 
of any © and the value of any y intercept. 

Formal deduction: any hierarchy so described and possessing any 
number of variables so related must be identified as a relational 
system possessing only one degree of freedom. [15 min., slides.] 


Objective Studies of Roller Canary Song. Mitton METFESSEL, 

University of Southern California. 

As hitherto reported, eight roller canary males raised in sound- 
proof cages have produced, when considered as a group, all the rolls 
and tours of their species. A phonograph record, taken from the day 
by day recordings of each bird, presents a comparison of the following 
roller effects of the eight experimental and ten prize winning birds: 
hollow roll, hollow bell, schockel, flutes, water roll, bass roll, glucke, 
glucke roll, water glucke, deep bubbling water tour, bell roll, bell 
tour, and bell glucke. Comparative pattern notations from strobo- 
photographic records accompany each auditory comparison. 

The development of song in the isolated canaries exhibits two 
distinct trends: (1) an increase in rate of the successive vocal pat- 
terns from the slow chirps of the new born, through the moderately 
rapid nonsense-melody notes of baby song, into the rapidly recurring 
rolls of the adult singer, and (2) as the rate of the successive vocal 
patterns becomes more rapid, there is an increase in the length of 
time the notes as a whole are held. The song of the isolated canary is 
slower in developing than those reared with older singers. 

Two rollers of the whistler strain, each of which were taught to 
whistle a popular tune, were studied by means of the strobophoto- 
graph. The complexity of the songs makes the roller a good subject 
for animal learning experiments. One experiment in teaching a 
whistler roller “Annie Laurie” failed, ostensibly because the training 
was begun after the song of the species had matured. 
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An objective rating scale for judging the point value of the various 
roller effects is being devised. Collaborators in these studies are 
Harrison Musgrave, Arthur Farnham, Esther Abbott, and Constance 
Chandler. [15 min., slides, phonograph record. ] 


Comparison of Ratings of Roller Canary Tours in Isolation and 
in Context. Harrison Muscrave, University of Southern 
California. 


In connection with studies of the roller canary at the University 
of Southern California, it was found advisable to construct an objec- 
tive rating scale for scoring the merit of the tours of different birds. 
In doing this it was noted that there were discrepancies in the ratings 
of the tours by competent judges, depending on whether the tours 
were isolated, or included as component parts of a total song pattern. 

To investigate this a phonograph record was made of song pat- 
terns, and another with each of these same tours isolated. These two 
records were judged and rated by accredited roller canary judges. 
The song was analyzed by strobophotographic and other means, and 
comparisons made between the two methods of judging. [10 min.] 


PROGRAM: PsyYCHOMETRICS 
Fripay, SEPTEMBER 6, 9:00 a.m. 
NATURAL SCIENCE AUDITORIUM 


CrarK L. Hutt, Chairman 


A Criticism of R. A. Fisher's Treatment of the Problem of the 
Reliability of Differences between Means. Rospert LEEPER, 
Cornell College. 


Prompted partly by the growing, and apparently rather uncritical, 
use in psychology of Fisher’s principles, this paper considers Fisher’s 
two formulas for calculating the critical ratio between the means of 
small groups, and also his special probability tables. 

Despite the impression Fisher’s discussion tends to convey, his 
formulas are reducible to the conventionally-used formulas except in 
one relatively infrequent case. However, one formula deserves gen- 
eral acquaintance because of its economies of computation. One use 
of these formulas which Fisher advises is definitely unjustified. 
Fisher’s table, partly because of its practical make-up, gives almost 
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no additional protection against the uncertainties inherent in small 
groups. Where small groups must be used, several procedures not 
mentioned by Fisher give a real protection which his procedure claims 
to give, but does not. [10 min.] 


The Constancy of Mental Organization. S. E. Ascu, Brooklyn 
College. 


The influence of age upon the relationships between intellectual 
performances was studied. A group of 161 elementary school chil- 
dren (79 boys and 82 girls) was tested twice, at an interval of three 
years, with a series of eight verbal, numerical and spatial tests. The 
average age of the subjects was 8.96+.71 years at the first testing; 
at the time of the second testing the average age was 11.96+.71 
years. The following tests were administered: (1) vocabulary; 
(2) sentence completion; (3) verbal analogies; (4) the Gates silent 
reading test; (5) arithmetic reasoning ; (6) number series; (7) com- 
putation; (8) part of the Army Beta test. 

A comparison of the intercorrelations at the two age-levels shows 
a consistent and significant decrease at the age of twelve. The cor- 
relations between the verbal and numerical tests dropped more sharply 
than the correlations within the verbal and numerical categories, 
respectively. It is concluded that factors of growth and experience, 
singly or together, decrease the amount of “ general” ability between 
the ages of nine and twelve, and instead produce a specialization of 
performances into verbal and numerical categories. 

The present findings suggest the necessity of reformulating the 
problem of mental organization. The current emphasis upon the 
determination of what the pattern of mental organization is, assumes 
that the latter is a constant and consequently fails to take into account 
the fact of mental re-organization. The results here reported indicate 
the importance of investigating the influence of genetic and other 
dynamic factors on patterns of performance. It is proposed that the 
scientific task in this field consists of (1) an analysis of the conditions 
producing general, specific, and group factors; and (2) the experi- 
mental construction of general, specific, and group factors through the 
control of their known causal antecedents. [15 min.] 


The Analysis of a Complex of Mental Measurements into Com- 
ponents. TRuMAN L. Kettey, Harvard University. 
Throughout the history of thought analyses of mental traits have 

been made. The variety of outcome has been taken as indicative of 
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the insolubility of the problem or of its non-existence, in the sense 
that there are no finite number of differentiable traits. However, it 
is only in recent years, starting, let us say, with the serious attempt 
of Spearman to establish the unitary nature of his “g” trait, that 
the problem has been approached experimentally. At present this 
approach rests upon an unsatisfactory basis because several factor 
analysis schemes have been proposed leading to different outcomes, 
and based upon different logical arguments; because of the difficulty 
of following the implications of the mathematical arguments involved ; 
and because of the different logical ends set up as ends to be served. 
In this paper an effort is made to clarify the issues connected with 
different techniques, particularly those advocated by Thurstone and 
by Hotelling and the author. A new and simplified mathematical 
approach is briefly outlined. The conclusion is drawn that the most 
useful outcomes will be met if factorizations are limited to measures 
not having objective physical or physiological correlates, and resulting 
in a comprehensive set or orthogonal components weighted according 
to social utility. [15 min.] 


A Vocational Interest Schedule. L. L. THurstone, The University 
of Chicago. 


A vocational interest schedule for eighty professions was checked 
for likes, dislikes, and indifference, by over three thousand students 
in four universities. The tetrachoric intercorrelations of the eighty 
items as regards likes were subjected to a multiple factor analysis. 
The eight principal vocational interest factors were determined. Each 
schedule is given eight principal factor scores. The score for each 
separate occupation is a linear combination of the eight scores. Each 
subject can be described by his interest profile. A check list of occu- 
pations can be made for each subject which characterizes his occupa- 
tional interests. [10 min.] 


A Factor Analysis of Learning Data. Harotp A. EpGerton and 

W. L. VaLentine, The Ohio State University. 

To further the study of the factors which may be assumed to 
account for certain phenomena of learning, multiple factor analysis 
was applied to some learning data. Two samples, 350 and 314 sub- 
jects respectively, of ten successive trials each on mirror drawing 
were used. 

Using time on each of the successive trials as variables, the inter- 
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correlations were obtained and Thurstone’s methods of factor analysis 
was applied. 

Three factors were adequate to account for both the interrelations 
as well as the variances of the ten trials. 

The first factor has large positive loadings for each trial. Evi- 
dence is against identifying it as intelligence. The second factor 
loadings run systematically from about +0.4 to —04. The third 
factor loadings are notable for their patterning, although their load- 
ings are all small. They are negative for the first three and last 
three of the ten trials, with surprisingly regular changes in magnitude. 

One could speculate on the nature of these factors at length. 
Considerable experimentation will be necessary for the proper identi- 
fication of the factors. [15 min.] 


A Unique Coding System. Hersert A. Toops, Ohio State 

University. 

The system of geometrical-addend coding has been generalized to 
yield unique code numbers for a testee’s pattern of responses to a 
multiple-choice test, with and without omissions, and with a constant 
or variable number of alternatives in the successive items. Possible 
applications are: Test scoring and interpretation without indicating 
the individual wrong answers or counting the number of rights; 
coding of individual questionnaire response patterns; telegraphic 
coded transmission of answer keys; unique coding of profiles; and 
unique coded classification systems, as in botany keys. Generalized 
formulae provide possibilities of exact statistical control of the 
process. Type psychology as an alternative to regression equation 
methods, will be facilitated. [15 min., slides.] 


PrRoGRAM: PHYSIOLOGICAL PsyCHOLOGY 
Fripay, SEPTEMBER 6, 9:30 A.M. 
CHEMISTRY AMPHITHEATRE, Room 165 


Watter S. Hunter, Chairman 


Palmar Skin Conductance (Sweating), an Accessory to Activity of 
the Postural Mechanisms. CueEsTerR W. Darrow, Institute for 


Juvenile Research, Chicago. 


The location by Langworthy and Richter, and by Wang and Lu, 
of cortical (premotor?) centers for the galvanic skin reflex of the 
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fore limbs within the same general region extirpation of which 
Richter, Hines, Fulton, Jacobsen, Kennard and others have shown to 
produce forced grasping, clumsiness in manipulative functions, and 
loss of initiative—inability to discontinue existing postures—provides 
a neurological basis for the view already set forth that palmar secre- 
tory activity is primarily a reaction of preparedness facilitating the 
grasp and manipulation of objects. Neurological evidence along with 
that from other sources also provides a basis for the view that the 
palmar secretory phenomena are accessory to mechanisms of orienta- 
tion to position in space as well as to discrete stimuli. Bieber and 
Fulton showed that the reflex grasp of a monkey suffering bilateral 
premotor deficit was relaxed in the downward hand when the animal 
lay on one side. Grasping, it was pointed out, would be useful as a 
postural righting reflex in the infant primate only as it occurred in 
the uppermost hand. We find, as shown by lantern slides of simul- 
taneous galvanic reactions recorded from the two hands of normal 
symmetrical human subjects, that galvanic activity is markedly 
reduced in the lower hand when a subject lies on one side. The 
difference, which apparently is not due to effects on circulation, sug- 
gests an influence of the posture regulating mechanisms. Increase of 
reflex grasping (an “effort at security”, Rabiner) in monkeys and 
in clinical patients manifesting apprehension, and the frequency of 
high palmar conductance in clinical “anxiety” may depend upon a 
common central mechanism. [15 min., slides. ] 


The Time Relations of the Events in Quick Voluntary Movements. 
S. R. HatuHaway and E. D. Sisson, University of Minnesota. 
The usual textbook accounts of antagonistic muscle action in terms 

of reciprocal inhibition are much oversimplified. Action potential 

records of simple voluntary flexion or extension of the forearm, 
reveal a complicity of factors which appear to be largely independent. 

Some of these are: the times of initiation of contraction in the two 

muscles (biceps and triceps brachii) ; the interval between initiation 

of contraction and actual arm movements; and the force of the arm 
movement. 

It was found that if either or both muscles were in a state of 
partial contraction at the time of the stimulus, they were commonly 
inhibited before the onset of the muscular contraction. This phe- 
nomenon of “ pre-inhibition ”, occurring within 30-100 sigma, demon- 
strates the possibility of an efferent chain of events observably extend- 
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ing from reflex time up to the appearance of voluntary contraction in 
simple reactions. [10 min., slides. ] 


The Relations of Antagonistic Muscles in Voluntary Finger Move- 
ment. E. A. Bott, University of Toronto. 


This study concerns reciprocating movement of the right index 
finger of one trained subject operating with a controlled muscular 
and sensory “set” for a given amplitude (20 deg.) and a uniform 
rate (approx. 3 cycles per sec.) with variable external loads (in 5 
stages from imperceptible to maximal). Muscle thickness from an 
impressed saddle is used to indicate times of contraction and relax- 
ation, which, with the finger movement is registered kymographically 
at a speed permitting analysis in sigma of time. Crests and troughs 
of the curves of finger movement and accompanying curves of muscle 
activity are utilized as primary points dividing the time continuum, 
with inflection points of each half cycle a secondary order of critical 
points. 

Flexor and extensor muscle cycles do not synchronize with the 
finger cycles nor with one another, but are staggered. The primary 
points of one muscle cycle in relation to concurrent points of the 
other regularly mark out a pattern of four periods each representing 
a distinct form of muscle interplay, thus analyzing co-contraction: 
(1) True Antagonism, both flexor and extensor contracting; 
(2) Relative Antagonism, flexor contracting and extensor relaxing; 
(3) Non-Antagonism, both relaxing; (4) Relative Antagonism, 
flexor relaxing and extensor contracting. This pattern remains strik- 
ingly constant in relative duration of its parts independently of the 
size of the load; but it shifts temporally with the load being more 
nearly coincident with the finger cycle the heavier the load. Sug- 
gestions are made of the possible meaning of such a pattern in terms 
of “set”, and of further analysis in terms of inflection points of the 
curves. H.C. H. Miller collaborated. [15 min.] 


Mapping the Cochlea. Etmer Cutter, University of Illinois. 

Two basic questions associated with cochlear function have long 
been in dispute: (1) Is the cochlear response to a given audible fre- 
quency focalized at some point of maximal activity? (2) If so, where 
do these foci reside? The cochlea of the guinea pig, by virtue of its 
unusual accessibility, is peculiarly fitted for studying these questions. 
Other methods commonly employed, however (drugs, cauterization, 
drilling, stimulation-deafness) either introduce variable and indeter- 
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minate changes into the physical characteristics of the cochlear system 
or else are gravely limited in applicability; all of them in addition are 
extremely laborious and time-consuming. By setting a sharp needle- 
electrode on numerous carefully located points of the intact cochlea 
and measuring its electrical response at 23 frequencies throughout 
the audio-range, it was found possible to construct a map of the 
cochlea which gives the locus of these representative frequencies from 
60 to 7,000 cycles. Beginning at the round window, the first (basal) 
whorl comprises the foci from an undetermined upper limit down to 
about 2,800 cycles; the second turn goes down to about 875; the 
third turn down to about 260; the fourth down to about 80; the final 
half-turn comprising the frequencies below 80. From the con- 
sistency of these foci in different animals, the standard errors of most 
of them are believed to lie between 5 and 10 per cent. Slides are 
used to demonstrate the method and the completed map. From these 
observations it seems legitimate to infer that each frequency has a 
focus of maximal response, as signified by the electrical potential 
therein generated, whatever be the character of this response. 
Theoretical implications for the nature of cochlear function are briefly 
considered. [15 min., slides. ] 


The Localization of Pitch Perception on the Basilar Membrane. 

S. S. Stevens, Harvard University. 

The study was undertaken in collaboration with Drs. Hallowell 
Davis and M. H. Lurie at the Harvard Medical School to determine 
the extent to which the basilar membrane is tuned to resonate to 
different frequencies at different points along its length. The elec- 
trical potentials generated in the cochleas of guinea pigs were picked 
up by electrodes suitably placed and studied by means of a cathode- 
ray oscillograph. These potentials are considered indicative of the 
animal’s ability to hear, because (1) they are absent in deaf animals, 
(2) they have thresholds which correspond closely to the thresholds 
of hearing, and (3) equal potentials are produced at different fre- 
quencies by the same strength of stimulation which yields tones 
judged equal in loudness by human observers. 

A precise localization of the part of the basilar membrane which 
responds to a given tone was obtained by drilling through the 
cochlear wall and damaging the organ of Corti at various places. The 
exact location of each lesion was determined by a study of micro- 
scopic sections of the cochleas, and this location was correlated with 
abnormalities in the audiogram representing the loss in hearing due 
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to the lesion. In 20 animals the frequencies at which the losses 
occurred correlated consistently with definite lesions in the organ 
of Corti. 

A striking feature of these results is their indication that the 
resonant area for each particular tone is located in the ear of the 
guinea pig in the same relative position as in the human ear, when 
the human location is determined by graphical integration of the 
difference limens for pitch. In both guinea pigs and human beings 
the low tones are bunched closer to the helicotrema than has pre- 
viously been supposed. [15 min., slides. ] 


The Problem of Localization in the Cochlea. CHartes W. Bray, 
Ernest GLEN WEveER, Princeton University, and Grorce P. 
Horton, University of Washington. 

After tests of auditory acuity, animals were exposed to loud, pure 
tones for varying periods of time. Following the exposure, tests of 
acuity by the conditioned reflex method and by the electrical method 
developed by the authors showed a general, rather than specific, 
impairment of hearing. The results are considered in relation to the 
theories of the action of the cochlea. [10 min., slides. ] 


ProGRAM: SociaL PsycHOLOGY 
Fripay, SEPTEMBER 6, 10:00 a.m. 
East Mepicat Lecture Room 1528 


Harotp E. Burtt, Chairman 


The Nature and Development of Attitudes Toward Certain Property 
Offenses. JoHN Carnot Espernart, Northwestern University. 
The present research is limited to a study of the ways in which 

subjects of different age-groups and degrees of delinquency rank 

property offenses in seriousness. Answers were sought to the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) How early in the life of the boy is the ability 
to rank property offenses present? (2) What changes take place 
in a ranking of property offenses between the ages of six and 
twenty? (3) Upon what factors are judgments of seriousness based? 

(4) What differences are there between the offense rankings of 

normal boys and of delinquent boys? 

Twenty different offenses, dealing variously with public, private, 
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and lost property, were presented to the subjects in paired compari- 
sons form. In the fifth and higher grades the paired offenses were in 
statement form; below the fifth grade each offense was presented by 
means of a pen and ink drawing. Thurstone’s method of determining 
scale values for ranked items was used. The offenses were rated by 
approximately one thousand boys between the ages of six and twenty. 
Of this group, 114 were convicted delinquents. 

It was found that the seriousness of property offenses begins to 
achieve stability at about the six-year old level. The older the group 
of subjects used, however, the greater was the agreement found 
within the group. Certain offenses did not change their relative rank 
in seriousness throughout a range of 14 years, while others showed 
consistent changes with increase in age. Offenses against corporation 
property, for example, became consistently less serious with increase 
in age. Delinquent boys ranked the offenses more largely in terms 
of possible punishment than did adults or normal boys. Four factors, 
basic to judgments of seriousness, were isolated. [15 min.| 


Measuring Changes in Public Opinion. Paut S. AcuHILLes and 
Henry C. Linx, The Psychological Corporation. 


The studies described below are not to be confused with polls used 
to predict votes. They represent attempts to measure trends of public 
opinion in a process of change. 

Beginning in October, 1933, and thereafter, in a series of six 
nationwide studies among a total of 20,271 adults in 50 cities and 
towns throughout the country, the following question was asked: 
From what you have seen of the N.R.A. in your neighborhood, do you 
believe it is working well? The results show increases in the per- 
centage of those who were doubtful, followed later by corresponding 
increases in the percentage of those who answered, no. The tran- 
sition from a positive belief, through a period of doubt, and then 
finally to the definite belief, no, is clearly shown by the results. 

The comparability of the samples of interviews in such studies is 
very important. Comprehensive data on this point show that the 
samples were highly comparable. 

Another question asked in a series of four studies was: Do you 
believe that your city, state, or the federal government, should take 
care of unemployment relief? The results show a trend of major 
significance, namely, the growth in the proportion of people who 
believe that the federal government rather than the community should 
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take care of unemployment relief. This trend was found to be greater 
among the smaller cities than in the large cities. [15 min.] 


A Study of Ability to Recognize Faces. T. H. Howe ts, University 
of Colorado. 

It is obvious that ability to remember faces is the basis of social 
orientation. The object of this study was to develop a measure of 
this ability, to discover possible individual differences, and to observe 
relationships to other traits. 

Three photographs were grouped on a card of the faces of each 
of 42 persons, so that there were 42 cards with 3 portraits of a given 
individual on each. Corresponding groups of three different por- 
traits of each of these persons were also placed in random order on 
a large chart. Subjects looked at the face on a given card and then 
attempted to find the same individual on the chart. Correct identifi- 
cations constituted the score. 

The test was given to 134 students. A reliability coefficient of 
88 and a sigma of 6.3 were obtained. Correspondence with other 
data will be presented. [10 min.] 


The Factors Present in the Fluctuations of Fifteen Ambiguous 
Phenomena. E. Louise Horrenitz and J. P. GurtForp, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

The rates of fluctuation and the duration of each phase of fourteen 
representative reversible figures and a liminal stimulus (adapted 
Masson disc) were obtained from observations reported by the use 
of a telegraphic key and recorded on a kymograph. Each figure was 
observed for two minutes on three different days following a first 
day of practice in recording the changes. The figures were equated 
for area and, except for the rotating windmill, were drawn in black 
on medium grey cardboard. There were twenty-four observers, 
twelve men and twelve women. 

Reliabilities of the observations were high. The average rate of 
fluctuation for the observers ranged from 3 to 83 changes per minute 
and for the figures ranged from 13 to 33 changes per minute. 

The relationship was sought between the rate of fluctuation of 
the figure and the equality of its average phase lengths, as ascertained 
by reading the length of phase to a tenth of a second from the kymo- 
graph records. The relationship between rate of fluctuation and the 
complexity of the figure was also noted. The observer’s score indi- 
cating social introversion as measured by the Nebraska Personality 
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Inventory was correlated with his average rate of fluctuation and 
yielded a significantly high coefficient. 

The intercorrelations of fluctuation rates of the figures were 
analyzed by the Thurstone multiple factor technique in an effort to 
determine the number of factors necessary to describe the relation- 
ships between the rates and to discover the degree to which each 
figure possessed these factors and one specific to the figure alone. 

Considering all the data obtained, the ordinary outline cube was 
found to be the best figure of those used for measuring individual 
differences. [15 min.] 


Some Evidence of an Inverse Relation Between Health History and 
Behavior Adjustments During Childhood. Mattie Crumpton 
Harpy, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, Illinois. 
The health histories of a group of pupils who were under con- 

tinuous observation in their progress from the primary grades to 

junior high school suggest an inverse relation between resistance to 
disease during childhood and both general physical condition and 
behavior adjustments. Information regarding incidence to disease 
was secured from the mother by a pediatrician at the time of yearly 
examinations. Statements were checked and re-checked from year 
to year. The records may be considered accurate accounts of the 
frequency of all serious and prolonged illnesses throughout infancy 
and childhood. Behavior was classified on the basis of teacher 
ratings, parent reports, pupil questionnaires, and individual interviews. 

Comparative findings indicated that children whose behavior was 
described as very satisfactory had had more experience in the illness 
situation than children who manifested difficulties in adjusting to the 
demands of cooperative living as represented by classroom and play- 
ground activities, who were from the same socio-economic level. The 
results revealed that the maladjusted cases had had less sickness and 
that their illnesses had been of a less serious nature, as judged by the 
general character of the disease. Few of the comparative differences 
were large but their trend was very uniform. 

Some inferences drawn from these findings are: (1) The problem 
of facing and overcoming physical obstacles, such as specific illnesses, 
may play no small part in the development of a wholesome personality. 
(2) A certain amount of solicitous attention and demonstration of 
affection, which being sick commonly stimulates, may tend to enhance 
the child’s sense of security in his position within the family group. 
(3) Intermittent episodes of illness, provided these are not excessive 
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in number or duration, may be found to exert little permanent influ- 
ence on the developing personality. [15 min., slides.] 


Emotionality as a Function of Age, Sex and Conjugal Condition. 

Raymonp R. Clark University. 

Forty tested items from the Thurstone Personality Schedule and 
from Root’s ten most significant introversion items were submitted 
to (about) 500 unmarried women, 325 unmarried men, and 275 
married couples, of ages selected so as to furnish a fairly even distri- 
bution from 15 to 75. A five-point response scheme was used (4 
indicating greatest, 0 least emotionality), and the questions were read 
to the subjects by picked field workers at intervals so adjusted as to 
allow adequate time for the written reaction but not enough for reflec- 
tion. Additional data were collected from the married groups, but 
so far as concerns the material here reported the relevant conditions 
were identical for all subjects. 

The sex difference usually reported is found to extend over 
virtually the entire age range, the women being as always signifi- 
cantly more emotional (as measured by the medians). The male 
trend is also more smooth than the female, which shows evidences 
of peaks of emotionality in early maturity and old age and relative 
freedom from emotionality in adolescence and middle life. There is 
no clear evidence of difference due to conjugal condition; with the 
men particularly it seems safe to say that there is none. While con- 
clusions drawn from cross-sectional studies are less secure than those 
from longitudinal ones, a number of lines of evidence lead to the 
belief that in so far as this trait can be gotten at at all by the super- 
ficial questionnaire method, it reflects chiefly differential environ- 
mental pressures brought to bear on the individual from within and 
without at the different periods of life, rather than congenital factors. 
[15 min., slides. ] 


The Réle of Language in the Psychological Situation of the Child: 
A Comparative Study of Free Play Among Deaf and Among 
Hearing Children of Pre-School Ages. Fritz Hetper, Smith 
College and Clarke School for the Deaf. 

The deaf child when he enters school cannot speak and cannot 
understand the speech of others. He makes gestures which he uses 
for pointing and for affirmation and negation. He uses some descrip- 
tive gestures but has no fixed symbols for communication. 

This study was made to determine the social implications of this 
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language limitation. Fifty 30-minute observations of deaf children and 
thirty of hearing children were analyzed to determine (1) whether 
situations can arise in the one group which on account of the differ- 
ence in language development would be impossible in the other; 
(2) the way in which this difference affects the emotional adjustment 
of the child. [10 min.] 


ProGRAM: CONDITIONED RESPONSES 
Fripay, SEPTEMBER 6, 1:30 p.m. 
NATURAL SCIENCE AUDITORIUM 


Epwarp A. Bott, Chairman 


Experimental Extinction of Verbal Material. Heten Perak, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 


It has been suggested that the phenomenon of experimental 
extinction is limited to the ‘typical’ conditioned response situation. 
This experiment examines some conditions of the occurrence of the 
phenomenon when verbal material is learned. Forty subjects were 
presented with 8 pairs of nonsense syllables, the first member of a 
pair being read aloud by the experimenter, the second, presented 
visually and pronounced by the subject. When S had correctly 
anticipated all second syllables, reaction times from the pronouncing 
of the first syllables to the anticipation of the second were taken. 
From the middle 6 pairs of syllables, 3 pairs were then selected for 
an ‘extinction’ series, and 3, for a control series. The initial 
syllable of each ‘extinction’ pair was presented 50 times alone. 
To 20 of the S’s (Group I), no further instructions were given at the 
beginning of this extinction procedure; to the other 20 S’s (Group 
II) initial instructions, “to pronounce syllables when they appear”, 
were repeated. The 6 initial syllables were again presented and S 
instructed to recall the appropriate second syllables. In both groups, 
average reaction times for recalled syllables were longer for the 
‘extinction’ series than for controls, with Group II showing a 
markedly greater difference between controls and ‘ extinction’ series 
than did Group I. In both groups a greater number of second 
syllables were forgotten or incorrectly recalled in the ‘ extinction’ 
series than in the control. After 24 hours, subjects returned for a 
retest. In both groups ‘extinction’ series showed a decrease in 
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raction time, and controls, an increase. These results suggest a 
phenomenon akin to experimental extinction and spontaneous 
recovery. The experiment was performed in collaboration with 
E. Louise Deese. [15 min., slides. ] 


Retention as a Function of Serial Position. Witt1am M. Lep Ley, 

The Pennsylvania State College. 

The experiment to be reported was designed to test certain infer- 
ences generated by the hypothesis that remote associations have the 
nature of trace conditioned reactions. The elaborated hypothesis 
demands that certain serial positional effects appear when retention 
is measured for each serial unit in isolation. 

Twenty adult subjects, nonsense syllable materials in series of 
twelve units and conventional technique were employed in the estab- 
lishment of a forgetting curve for each serial position. The forgetting 
intervals used were ten minutes, thirty minutes, one hour and 
twenty-four hours. 

The results show a relative advantage in retention for the central 
serial positions at each forgetting interval studied. The factors 
which produce this phenomenon apparently became effective very 
soon after the cessation of practice. 

Alternative interpretations, including one consistent with the 
hypothesis under examination, are to be offered. [10 min.] 


The Conditioning of Human Vaso-Motor Responses to Verbal and 

Other Stimuli. Rop Menzies, University of Wisconsin. 

The purposes of this study were: (1) to condition vaso-motor 
responses to various auditory and kinesthetic stimuli, including verbal 
stimuli, (2) to study some of the characteristics of verbal conditioners 
as compared with other conditioners, particularly with reference to 
certain questions raised by Hudgins’ investigation (’33) of con- 
ditioned pupillary responses. The study is related, in general, to the 
problem of verbal control of visceral functions, and it may help to 
explain the genesis of certain emotional and pathological processes. 

The unconditioned response was vaso-constriction obtained by 
stimulating the hand and arm with ice water. Temperature changes 
in the skin of the contralateral hand were measured by means of a 
thermopile and galvanometer. (Vaso-motor responses in the two 
hands are conjoint.) Substitute (conditioned) stimuli were bell, 
buzzer, and words spoken by the experimenter, or repeated subvocally 
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by the subject. In some cases movements of the subject’s arm were 
a part of the conditioned stimulus-complex. 

Experiments were begun upon 13 subjects. Of these, 6 were 
rejected after preliminary observations, principally because of inade- 
quate unconditioned responses. A fall in skin temperature (vaso- 
constriction) was conditioned in 6 subjects; the results were incon- 
clusive with one subject. Conditioning appeared upon from 8 to 32 
repetitions of original and substitute stimuli. These conditioned 
responses were about 25% less in magnitude than the unconditioned 
responses. The same technique was used in conditioning to verbal 
stimuli and to buzzer, and neither rate of conditioning nor stability 
of conditioned response appeared to depend upon the nature of the 
stimulus. Two subjects gave undiminished conditioned responses 
31 days after training. No evidence of experimental extinction 
appeared, but the slow nature of the response prevented the elicitation 
of many repetitions during one experimental period. [15 min.] 


An Attempt to Modify the Physiological Influence of One Sensory 
Process on Another. Hursey Cason, University of Wisconsin. 


The experiment was designed as a crucial test of the theories of 
learning held by the centralists and motor psychologists. The stimuli 
used were Light, Sound, and Shock, and two stimuli were employed 
in a single experiment. The natural influence of one stimulus (A) on 
the sensory process called out by the other (B) was measured in a 
preliminary control test at the beginning of the experiment. Stimuli 
A and B were then repeatedly presented together at irregular inter- 
vals, and finally, the influence of A on B and B on A was retested as 
before. Such factors as order and position, fatigue, and suggestion 
were accurately controlled. 

The formal procedure was repeated under different training con- 
ditions, to determine if it was possible to learn merely by being 
stimulated, and to measure the influence of a verbal process and 
conditions of muscular tension on the learning process. [15 min.] 


The Effects of Varying Amounts of Reinforcement upon the Gen- 
eralization of Conditioned Responses. Cart Iver Hovianp, 
Yale University. 

The galvanic skin reaction was conditioned to tonal stimuli in 
four groups of twenty subjects each, equated on the basis of magni- 
tude of initial response to the unconditioned stimulus, an electric 
shock. The subjects in the first group were given eight paired 
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presentations of tone and shock; the second, third and fourth groups 
were given sixteen, twenty-four and forty-eight reinforcements, 
respectively. In each group half of the subjects were conditioned to 
a tone of 300 cycles, forty decibels above threshold, and half to a tone 
of 1,700 cycles of equivalent loudness. After reinforcements, 
responses were obtained in counterbalanced order to the tone to which 
the subject was conditioned and to the “ irradiated” tone which had 
not previously been presented. The following results will be 
analyzed : 

1. The amplitudes of conditioned galvanic responses increase 
more rapidly with increased reinforcement during the early than 
during the later stages of conditioning. (Negatively accelerated 
learning curve. ) 

2. The degree of generalization, as measured by the ratio of 
the irradiated to the conditioned responses, increases during the 
initial conditioning, but with further reinforcement progressively 
declines, indicating spontaneous differentiation. (Irradiation and 
concentration. ) 

3. Conditioned responses extinguish more and more slowly the 
further the conditioning process has progressed, the irradiated 
responses more and more rapidly. (Spontaneous differential 
extinction. ) 

4. Conditioned responses on the first trial immediately after 
reinforcement are smaller than those obtained when thirty minutes 
elapse between conditioning and testing. This difference we interpret 
as due to “ inhibition of conditioning ”’. 

The rise found in extinction curves in the first situation we 
attribute to disinhibition of the inhibition of conditioning. When 
few reinforcements are given or when time elapses between condition- 
ing and extinction, a progressive decline in extinction curves is 
observed. [15 min., slides. ] 


An Action Current Study of the Conditioned Hand Withdrawal. 
Arnotp H. Hirpen, State University of Iowa. 


The conditioned stimulus was a light. The unconditioned stimulus 
was a condensor discharge, applied simultaneously to both hands. 
Records were obtained of action currents from both arms, and of the 
hand withdrawal. 

During establishment, the conditioned response appeared first as 
slight muscular contractions alone and developed to the point where 
hand withdrawal appeared. Extinction presented a reversal in this 
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order of events. The means and standard deviations of conditioned 
and voluntary response latencies were the same. 

Differentiation between conditioned and voluntary hand with- 
drawal was made by (1) subjective report, (2) by the progressive 
increase of action currents during establishment of the conditioned 
response, (3) by the progressive decrease of action currents during 
extinction. In some subjects, the conditioned response latency tended 
to increase as extinction progressed. 

No relation was revealed between handedness and conditioning or 
extinction, response latencies, or response leads. [10 min.] 


ProGRAM: ABNORMAL PsyCHOLOGY 
Fripay, SEPTEMBER 6, 2:00 P.M. 
CHEMISTRY AMPHITHEATRE, Room 165 


Epwarp STEVENS Rosinson, Chairman 


Personality Tests in Clinical Practice. Emmett L. Scuott, Henry 
Ford Hospital, Detroit, Michigan. 


In this study an attempt was made to evaluate some of the prac- 
tical applications of the Thurstone Personality Schedule as a tool for 
the clinical psychologist dealing with neuropsychiatric patients. The 
test was used as part of our preliminary investigation of maladjusted 
adults referred for psychological study. The scores of 300 of these 
patients were compared with those of 200 ‘ normals’; with those of 
130 applicants for professional positions; and with the norms given 
by the authors of the test. An attempt was made to determine to 
what extent the seriousness of the patients’ difficulties prior to study 
was indicated by the scores on the test; and to what extent the indi- 
cations of the test were confirmed by subsequent study and treatment 
of the patients. For contrast, the patients were divided into two 
groups,—the psychotic and the non-psychotic. Marked differences 
were found between the range of scores and between the measures of 
central tendency in the three types of individuals included in the 
study,—applicants, ‘normals’, and neuropsychiatric patients. The 
alleged weaknesses of the self rating type of test were clearly empha- 
sized by a review of the scores made by the applicants. Conversely, 
by considering the scores made by patients who were interested in 
understanding and overcoming their difficulties, the values of the test 
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were as strikingly demonstrated. Although general group tendencies 
seemed conclusive, individual scores were not always a good index 
of the degree of maladjustment in specific cases. The questions to 
which patients gave responses indicating maladjustment, together 
with their marginal comments and later discussion of the items, 
proved to be invaluable short cuts in arriving at diagnoses and appro- 
priate psychotherapeutic approach for the individual. [15 min., 
slides. ] 


Breaking Up a Homosexual Fixation by the Conditioned Reaction 
Technique: A Case Study. Louis Wm. Max, New York 
University. 

A homosexual neurosis in a young man was found upon analysis 
to be partially fetishistic, the homosexual behavior usually following 
upon the fetishistic stimulus. An attempt was made to disconnect 
the emotional aura from this stimulus by means of electric shock, 
applied in conjunction with the presentation of the stimulus under 
laboratory conditions. Low shock intensities had little effect but 
intensities considerably higher than those usually employed on human 
subjects in other studies, definitely diminished the emotional value 
of the stimulus for days after each experimental period. Though the 
subject reported some backsliding, the “ desensitizing” effect over 
a three month period was cumulative. Four months after cessation 
of the experiment he wrote, “ That terrible neurosis has lost its battle, 
not completely but 95% of the way.” Advantages and limitations 
of this technique are discussed. [10 min.] 


Relaxation Learned in a Somnambulistic Trance. James H. Taytor, 

Wittenberg College. 

Ten subjects were trained to relax via the Edmund Jacobson 
technique while in a deep somnambulistic trance. Following each 
experimental period post-hypnotic suggestions designed to bring the 
relaxation under the voluntary control of the subject were given. 
These 10 subjects were compared with 5 subjects who received train- 
ing in relaxation in the normal state, under the exact conditions pre- 
scribed by Jacobson. The experimental group attained in 11 (range, 
8-12) periods the same apparent degree of relaxation attained by the 
control group in 33 (range, 21-36) periods. 

After formal training ceased, and for 12 weekly intervals there- 
after, measurements on the patellar and wrist reflexes, reduction in 
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sleeping time, felt flabbiness of the muscles, and reduction in volun- 
tary movement indicated that the same degree of relaxation persisted. 
Subjects reported more favorable daily adjustments. Their asso- 
ciates reported a more stable, less irritable attitude in the subjécts. 
[10 min. ] 


Mental Deterioration Associated with the Prolonged Use of Alcohol. 
Harry C, Manan, Warren State Hospital, Pa. 


Alcoholic individuals are known to show a lessened degree of 
mental ability as their habit continues over a period of time. The 
present study attempts to determine how much of this loss may be 
due to permanent personality changes, rather than to the immediate 
effects of alcohol. The subjects were jifty patients at the Warren 
State Hospital who were either suffering from an alcoholic psychosis 
or were committed as inebriates. 

A vocabulary test was used to estimate the patient’s ability before 
deterioration began. Each patient was given the Stanford-Binet, the 
Revised Arthur Performance Scale, and certain tests from Babcock’s 
Deterioration Scale. It was found that the loss of mental ability in 
chronic alcoholics can be measured quantitatively. The neuro- 
psychiatric study of each patient was made by John Urbaitis, M.D. 
{10 min.] 


The Deterioration of Language in Senility. C. K. TRUEBLOop, Brown 
University. 


This study of deteriorated language responses in twenty-five 
senile patients in three hospitals was carried out with the assistance 
of Mr. H. A. Israel. The responses observed included those occur- 
ring spontaneously as well as those elicited in particular situations, 
such as situations in which the senile individual was required to name 
actual or pictured objects, in which the individual was presented with 
association tests, and situations requiring the verbal interpretation of 
pictures. Senile language changes are found to be more and other 
than the “loss” of syntax or of parts of speech observed in aphasia. 
Moreover, they are not simply a reversal of language development 
in the individual. They should be considered as related to the fre- 
quency or intensity of the past occurrence of responses retained or 
lost, and not merely with the view that what is latest acquired is 
first lost. [10 min. ] 
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A First Study of Pituitary Dysfunction in Cases of Reading Diffi- 
culty. FLORENCE Marterr, Merryheart Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 

A survey of the many studies on reading difficulties shows that 
the condition is variously attributed to some one of at least ten 
different groups of conditions. 

There is a decided lack of agreement in results obtained. Some 
find a certain factor present as a contributing condition in most of 
their cases while other investigators report the same condition as 
insignificant. 

It seems highly probable that the conflict is due to the fact that 
not separate factors but a syndrome of symptoms may be primarily 
responsible for the reading problems presented. Such syndromes 
would, in turn, be attributable to some underlying variation in the 
individual’s physical and mental constitution. 

Lowered function of the pituitary is a condition which causes the 
appearance of such a syndrome. How many more such etiological 
factors may be found depends upon further research. 

Pituitary dysfunction may cause physiological immaturity, intel- 
lectual retardation, changes in emotional attitude, special disabilities 
such as speech defects, eye disturbances, motor incodrdinations and 
reversal tendencies. In such cases one need seek no further than the 
glandular insufficiency itself to account for the consequent reading 
difficulty. 

Analysis of 100 consecutive pituitary deficiency cases old enough 
to have reading experiences shows that no matter how high the 
intelligence of the patient, he is relatively poor in reading. 

Such reading disabilities yield far more rapidly to medication than 
to corrective education, and most rapidly when the two are combined. 

Such cases tend to show a familial tendency to similar disturbances. 

Not all reading defects suffer from pituitary dysfunction but prac- 
tically 90% of the pituitary dysfunction cases studied present marked 
reading defects. (Case studies.) [15 min.] 


Use of Glandular Preparations in Certain Mental Disorders. F. A. 

Moss, George Washington University. 

For several years there has been an increasing recognition of the 
relation of glandular disorders to certain types of mental disease, and 
at the present time there is beginning to be more use made of glandu- 
lar preparations in the treatment of these conditions. 

This paper reports the use of the female sex hormone in treating 
20 cases of involution melancholia; the use of a parathyroid and 
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calcium preparation in the treatment of 3 cases of epilepsy who had, 
to begin with, a very low blood calcium; 100 cases of the use of 
anterior pituitary extract in the treatment of neurasthenia; and 5 
cases of liver extract supplemented by other hormones in the treat- 
ment of paranoid conditions. 

Hypotheses are also suggested to explain the successful use of 
these glandular preparations in the types of cases cited above. 

The case studies are supported by clinical data and laboratory 
findings. [15 min.] 


ProGRAM: AESTHETICS 
Fripay, SEPTEMBER 6, 2:30 P.M. 
East Mepicat Lecture Room 1528 


C. E. SEAsHore, Chairman 


Musicality and Abnormality. Paut R. Farnswortn, Stanford 

University. 

Data are being gathered to check the validity of the common 
belief that the more musical of our population tend to be the more 
abnormal. Thus far in the study school children of the lower grades 
have served as subjects. Five-point ratings have been obtained on 
the degree of the subject’s effort, his adjustment to his teacher, his 
adjustment to his classmates, the extent of his dextrality, and his 
normality of speech (three-point ratings in this instance), as well 
as his apparent aptitude in art. Coefficients of contingency and 
critical ratios have been obtained in the analysis of the data. 

From the findings so far collected it can be said that there is a 
tendency for those rated as good in music to be given somewhat 
better than average ratings in other lines and to be normal in speech 
and in handedness. [10 min.] 


Further Studies in Creative Artistic Intelligence. NorMAN C. MEIER, 

University of Iowa. 

A bloc of three studies from the Spelman-Carnegie research pro- 
gram “Genetic Studies in Artistic Capacity” are reported. The 
function of general intelligence in artistic production was studied by 
three approaches. Appropriate general and special tests were given 
700 grade school children unselected except for intelligence; to 50 
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artistically-superior high school students in Milwaukee; and to 50 
artists of national reputation. Intelligence appears to correlate posi- 
tively with artistic ability; other data will be reported (Tiebout and 
Meier). Aesthetic sensitivity or judgment as measured by judgment 
tests and systematically recorded reactions to unusual compositions 
(Hanfstaengl color prints and Stoedtner colored slides) shows a 
fairly consistent relation to productive ability as measured by scaled 
samplings of subjects’ paintings. Reactions to abstract compositions 
and the relationship to general intelligence of subjects will also be 
reported (Meier and McCloy). 

For experimental study of creative artistic intelligence an experi- 
mental-composition apparatus capable of reproducing in miniature 
practically any setting or condition in nature, still-life or figure group 
was designed and constructed, consisting essentially of a miniature 
stage with translucent back, six batteries of red, yellow, and blue 
lights controlled by five Variac auto-transformers. Additional 
variable light and color sources include four spot-lights, and one 
semi-flood light. A Spencer 1,000-watt delineascope was used in rear 
to project backgrounds, sky or any desired natural or special setting. 
The procedure involves the use of base-forms modeled in plastaline 
clay (figures, basic landscape, etc.). The form on the stage is then 
fused with background by variable illumination into compositions of 
which there are an infinite number and variety. Two procedures are 
available: creative work by subject operating controls, and reaction 
to previously constructed compositions reproduced by Leica photog- 
raphy or direct color process. [15 min., slides. ] 


Consistent Behavior, a Correlate of Hedonic Tone. GRAHAM B. 

Dimmick, University of Kentucky. 

This study concerns the influence of varying degrees of affec- 
tivity upon the consistency of behavior in “ natural” situations. 

Fifty-five second grade children arranged six series of objects in 
order of preference. Each series consisted of six objects which were 
placed in specific positions on a table with control of spatial cues in 
retests. Six wooden objects of relatively neutral tone constituted the 
control. Notation of the position of each object and the time required 
for decision was made. Three weeks later retests were given with 
instructions to place each object in the same position it had previously 
occupied. 

Results indicate: (1) each series possessed varying affectivity ; 
(2) the correct placement was definitely a correlate of the affective 
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tone of the object; (3) objects possessing negative affectivity were 
more frequently positioned correctly; (4) the number of correct 
placements correlated .31 with intelligence [10 min.] 


ProGRAM: VISUAL PHENOMENA 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 9:00 a.m. 
East Mepicat Lecture Room 1528 


Wa ter B. Pittssury, Chairman 


The Constancy Correction for Size and Shape in Stereoscopic Space. 

C. O. Weser, Wells College. 

A series of stereoscopic slides showing discs of three sizes, photo- 
graphed at three distances, involving three degrees of discrepancy of 
images, were submitted to 40 observers, representing both sexes, of 
varying ages. The results show a marked degree of size correction 
for varying stereoscopic distances. Sex and age differences lend 
support to the view that the constancy phenomenon is not wholly 
empirical in origin. 

A series of slides representing discs photographed at varying 
angles show that the eye makes a form correction when the stereo- 
scope is used. The correction is greater when the disc is the surface 
of a real object (table). 

Both experiments support the view of R. H. Thouless that the 
constancy phenomenon is a compromise effect between the real char- 


acter of the object and its immediate conditions of stimulation. 
[10 min. ] 


Relationship Between Apparent Movements and Actual Movements. 

L. D. Hartson, Oberlin College. 

Thesis: Inability to account for apparent (phi, stroboscopic) 
movement in terms of peripheral processes is due to failure (1) to 
recognize that movements are of three basic types (fixation, tense, 
and ballistic); and (2) apparent movements are marked by those 
characteristics peculiar to but one of these types, viz., the ballistic 
or momentum movement. 

Fixation upon a particular portion of the field is inimical to 
experience of apparent movement (Benussi, Lindemann, Neuhaus, 
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Ehrenstein, Guilford and Helson, et al.). Vision with tense move- 
ments is also fatal to the phenomenon (Hillbrand, Mibai). However, 
the behavior of apparent movements resembles that of ballistic move- 
ments. (1) Movements that occur in less than 250 sigma are neces- 
sarily ballistic. They may require but 25 sigma (Stetson and 
Bouman). Exposures during which stroboscopic movement is 
experienced are too brief to permit tense movements, but are not 
beyond the speed of ballistic movements (Wertheimer, Higginson, 
Dimmick, De Silva, Vogt and Grant, Van der Waals and Rdlofs, 
et al.). (2) Because the muscles are relaxed after their initial con- 
traction, the movement frequently over-shoots or under-shoots its 
mark. This is true of stroboscopic movements (Higginson, Gelb, 
Neuhaus). (3) Whereas tense movement marks the angle made by 
a change in direction, momentum movement makes the turn cursively. 
Stern, Neuhaus and Mibai report this as characteristic of apparent 
movements. Lindemann reports that with single tachistoscopic 
exposure incomplete outlines of figures are rounded out and gaps 
filled in. Dots marking apices of polygons are similarly connected 
by curbed lines (Riische). Efforts thus far made to identify apparent 
movements with eye movements have not been successful. It is 
possible, however, that ballistic contractions occurring in other 
muscles than those of the eyes may furnish the basis for the 
phenomenon. [15 min.] 


A Phi-Test for the Determination of Lateral Dominance Involving 
the Visual Perception of Movement. Epwarp T. Raney, Brown 
University. 

The test apparatus involves two lights so arranged that conditions 
for the perception of phi movement are simultaneously presented to 
both eyes. The areas stimulated at near fixation are in the right eye, 
such as involve primarily the left hemisphere, and in the left eye, the 
right hemisphere; at far fixation in the right eye, the right hemi- 
sphere is involved and in the left eye, the left hemisphere. Reported 
direction of movement is assumed, on the basis of correlation with 
other tests of lateral dominance, to indicate a dominant functioning of 
the area stimulated. Data concerning the consistency of report in the 
test is also given. 

This apparatus is a development of one first devised by Dr. H. H. 
Jasper, to whom gratitude for advice in the present investigation is 
due. [10 min.] 
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A Study of Simultaneous Perceptual Articulations. Dwicut W. 
CuapMan, Harvard University. 


This experiment is the first of a projected series designed to 
explore and interpret the facts of attention by means of the study of 
simultaneously performed discriminations of a very elementary sort. 
The problem here treated is that of the apparent quasi-constancy of 
the total amount of “clearness” at any moment available over the 
perceptual field. This is interpreted to mean that the effectiveness 
of the perceptual articulation in any region of the perceptual field is 
a function of the articulation present in all other regions; and the 
experiment is designed to test this hypothesis. 

The stimulus-material was visual, consisting of numbers of vertical 
lines each of which bore a small cross-bar somewhat above or below 
the center. The lines were of three grades of difficulty of judgment, 
according to the ratio into which their lengths were divided: 
(1) 21:19, (2) 22:18, (3) 23:17. These lines were presented 
tachistoscopically one at a time, two at a time, and three at a time, 
in various combinations of difficulty. The observers were required to 
judge the position of the cross-bars (“high ” or “low’”’) on all lines 
observed, and the effectiveness of the articulation produced by each 
stimulus was measured by the proportion of correct judgments which 
it evoked. 

Under these conditions it was found that the effectiveness of 
articulation of any portion of the field is inversely related to (1) the 
number of other loci of articulation simultaneously present and to 
(2) the effectiveness of such other articulations. From these two 
principles, and from the known conditions of perceptual articulation, 
a great number of the various facts of attention can be deduced. 
[15 min., slides. ] 


The Measurement of After-Images. Stoney M. NEWHALL, Johns 

Hopkins University. 

Problems of imagery measurement are approached by way of a 
technique with which visual after-images and allied transient phe- 
nomena can be specified in colorimetric terms. Specification is 
achieved by varying a standard stimulus until its primary image 
color-matches the after-image, when both images are simultaneously 
present in the visual field. In successive trials, the standard is pro- 
gressively approximated to the image until at length the match is 
made and a judgment of equality can be passed. Since in each trial 
the stimulus is adjusted before the matching period commences, the 
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latter may be reduced to a minimum required for the discriminatory 
act. Procedural variations will be described and trichromatic coeffi- 
cients for the Purkinje image and the blue arcs will be presented. 
[10 min., slides. ] 


A Study of Experimentally Induced Projection of Visual Imagery. 

Henry E. Starr, Rutgers University. 

Eighty-one advanced students in psychology at Rutgers Univer- 
sity have spent several laboratory periods on the experimental induc- 
tion of projection of visual images. The method, occasionally varied 
in details to observe possible concomitant variation in results, con- 
sisted essentially in visual fixation upon a glass ball or other reflecting 
surface. The students worked in pairs—one fixating and describing 
what, if anything, he was “ seeing” while the other recorded all that 
was said. The records were subsequently amplified by written intro- 
spective reports and personal interviews. So far as possible, any 
suggestion which might have influenced their results was carefully 
avoided. They were assured that either positive or negative results 
would be equally normal and equally satisfactory. It is believed that 
they cooperated intelligently and reported accurately. 

Seventy-one or 87.6% of the students reported seeing one or more 
images which could not be explained away as mere reflections. The 
images varied greatly as to apparent size, color, animation, com- 
plexity, etc. As to content, some were definitely memorial images, 
other concrete presentations of wishes, symbols of present motiva- 
tional conflicts, etc. Analysis of the data is presented in tabular form. 

Conclusions are tentatively presented as to conditions facilitating 
visual projection, classification of images in terms of the nature of the 
image qua image and content of images, and apparent etiology of the 
imagery. 

In view of the fact that, not infrequently, content is indicative of 
emotionalized mental background, the procedure reported in this 
paper may sometimes be of value in studying clinical cases. 
Mr. Harry Von Bulow, instructor in the department, has codperated 
in the present study. [15 min., slides.] 
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ProGrRaM: ANIMAL PsycHOLOGY 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 9:30 a.m. 
CHEMISTRY AMPHITHEATRE, Room 165 


Joun F. SHeparp, Chairman 


The Effect of Pheno-barbital Upon the Learning and Retention of 
Elevated T-maze Patterns. Paut E. Fiexps, Maryville College. 
Eighty-two white rats completed the following experimental 

routine. Fifteen trials on a straightaway (A) were followed by 24 
trials on a 24 choice maze (A), and 9 trials with three short-cuts 
introduced. The rats were then divided into two equal groups on 
the basis of litter-mates, sex and actual performance. Each rat of 
the experimental group was then fed one-eighth grain of pheno- 
barbital in its daily food ration for the next 18 days. Both groups 
were given 15 trials on the reversed straightaway (B), 24 trials on 
the mirror image of the first maze (B), 9 trials with short-cuts 
introduced, followed by three trials after all the rats had taken one- 
fourth grain of pheno-barbital on the preceding day. The drug feed- 
ing was discontinued and 35 days later all rats were given 24 retrain- 
ing trials on maze B. Fifteen retraining trials on maze A were fol- 
lowed by 6 trials on the same pattern but with the distances between 
the turns changed. 

Results on total time and error scores show no reliable differences 
between the groups. Finer measurements indicated that the pheno- 
barbital rats were more active because they took less time but made 
more errors. The daily administration of the drug did not seriously 
interfere with either the learning or the retention of the maze patterns. 
Although at first the dose was powerful enough to interfere with the 
use of the rear legs 24 hours later, tolerance was rapidly established. 
The addition of the drug to the standard diet was followed by a 
decrease in weight, possibly increasing the hunger drive of the 
experimental rats. [15 min.] 


Hemispheral Equipotentiality and Hemispheral Cerebral Dominance. 
Samuet A. Krrx, Wayne County Training School. 
The purpose of this investigation was to furnish experimental 
evidence for one or the other of the opposing assumptions: (1) hemi- 
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spheral cerebral dominance; and (2) hemispheral equipotentiality in 
the rat. 

A number of rats were (1) tested for hand preference; (2) trained 
to react positively to an asymmetrical visual pattern (F against mir- 
rored F); and (3) tested for reasoning ability. The animals were 
divided into two groups. For those in one group a portion of the 
cortex was destroyed in the contralateral hemisphere (opposite to 
the preferred hand), while for those in the other group cortical lesions 
were made in the homolateral hemisphere (same side as the preferred 
hand). After allowing ten days for postoperative recovery, the 
animals were again tested for the three functions. 

The results of the experiment warrant the following conclusions: 
(1) Cortical destruction with a critical area of the anterior portion 
of the contralateral hemisphere changes the hand preference of the 
rat. A lesion in any portion of the cortex; posterior to the critical 
area of the contralateral hemisphere, or in any portion of the 
homolateral hemisphere does not affect the rat’s hand preference. 
(2) Retention of a snotor response to a visual pattern suffers the 
same loss from a homolateral lesion as from a contralateral lesion. 
The evidence points to hemispheral equipotentiality rather than 
hemispheral cerebral dominance, for this function. (3) On Maier’s 
reasoning test there was a similar loss for the group with homolateral 
lesions as for the group with contralateral lesions. (4) With the 
exception of the data on hand preference, the results support the 
assumption of hemispheral equipotentiality rather than hemispheral 
cerebral dominance in the rat. The results suggest that the inference 
of a dominant hemisphere, based on the exhibition of a preferred 
hand, is unfounded. [15 min., slides.] 


Brain Mechanisms and _ Brightness Discrimination Learning. 

I. Krecuevsky, University of Chicago. 

In a former experiment on “hypothesis ’-behavior, a shift in 
brightness preference was observed to follow cortical injury in the 
rat. Where normal rats preferred the darker of two alleys in a dis- 
crimination box, operated animals preferred the lighter. This phe- 
nomenon is obviously important in the evaluation of previous neural- 
behavioral work. In Lashley’s work on the discrimination habit, the 
light-positive habit has always been used for testing the learning 
ability of operated rats. However, such a test cannot be interpreted 
as a learning test, but rather as a preference test. 

Punishment is another variable which has not been controlled in 
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previous experiments. Whereas punishment has always been used 
in brightness discrimination training following cortical insult, no 
punishment has been used in similar maze studies, yet comparisons id 
between the two sets of data have been made. si 

The present experiments were designed to test the hypothesis 
that the failure to consider these variables has been partially respon- 4 
sible for the discrepancy between Lashley’s maze data and discrimina- Pe 
tion box data—a discrepancy which is prejudicial to his concept of 
equipotentiality. 

The results of the learning records of 110 rats, normal and 
operated, trained under various conditions of punishment and to 
light- and dark-positive habits, indicate that: operated animals are 
decidedly inferior to normal animals in the capacity to learn a dark- 
positive habit, under conditions of no punishment; the effect of elec- 
trical shock is of such a nature as to compensate for cortical injury; 
and, a deficiency in attention may be the first effect of a cortical 
lesion. 

Several theoretical deductions concerning brain action are drawn 
and a re-interpretation of Lashley’s discrimination data is made 
which brings such data into conformity with his concept of 
equipotentiality. [15 min., slides. ] 


The Function of the Brain in Sound Localization. L. A. PENNING- 

TON, University of Chicago. 

Fifty rats were trained on a modified Y maze, equipped with 
punishment grids, to run toward the position of a sounding buzzer 
for food. These animals were then subjected to cerebral destruction 
and tested for retention. The brain of each animal was studied 
histologically with respect to the extent and locus of cortical injury 
as well as to the presence or absence of retrograde degeneration in the 
median geniculate nucleus. 

Only those lesions located in a limited posterolateral brain area 
caused behavioral loss in localization. This behavioral disturbance 
was proportional to the extent of destruction within the critical area 
and indicates additional evidence for the equipotentiality of the audi- 
tory cortex in sound localization. Retrograde degeneration adds 
support to the conclusion that the auditory region functions as a whole 
(Bérnstein) as opposed to a possible partial function (Pfeifer). 
[15 min., slides. ] 
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The Effect of Local Cortical Anaesthetization on Motor and Sensory 
Functions. H. F. Hartow, University of Wisconsin. 
Experiments were carried out in codperation with Mr. Paul 

Settlage on the effect of various anaesthetic agents on cortical tissues. 
The effectiveness of novocaine and butyn in depressing the excita- 

bility of the motor cortex to electrical stimulation was studied in 
9 Macacus rhesus. Although complete inactivation of a localized area 
could never be demonstrated, since a sufficient increase of current 
strength would always produce peripheral responses, the fact of 
partial depression was proven by two controls; (1) the anaesthetized 
area showed itself to be much less excitable than points 1 mm. away, 
and (2) a differential decrement was produced in the anaesthetized 
area as compared with a distant area previously shown to be equally 
excitable. 

Application of 10 per cent novocaine on the somaesthetic and 
motor foot area in a conscious animal failed to effect conditioned 
responses to light touch of the contralateral foot and toes. These 
results, however, are ambiguous since extirpation of the area failed 
to abolish the same conditioned reflexes. 

When 10 per cent novocaine as well as 2 per cent butyn was 
applied to the entire lateral surface of the left occipital lobe in another 
animal (the right occipital lobe having been previously resected) 
there was produced no impairment of the ability to discriminate green 
from other colors. 

Anaesthetization of the same area with ethyl chloride in a suc- 
ceeding experiment produced serious visual disturbance of a few 
minutes duration. There were indications that color discrimination 
was the function effected most seriously and for the longest time. 
{15 min.] 


An Investigation of Postoperative Deficiencies in Visual Intensity 
Discrimination Following Extirpation of the Striate Cortex in the 
Cat. Kart U. Smita, Brown University. 

The effect of removal of different amounts of the striate cortex 
in the cat was studied in relation to (1) the retention of differential 
responses to supra-liminal intensity differences under conditions of 
general low illumination, (2) variation in thresholds of visual inten- 
sity discrimination at two different brightness levels under conditions 
of general low illumination, and (3) learning of the discrimination of 
intensity differences under conditions of general high illumination. 
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Results on eight animals with extirpations ranging from localized 
lesions of the binocular portion of the striate areas to almost complete 
destruction of these areas gave evidence of no correlation between 
the extent of destruction of the striate cortices and the retention of 
the intensity discrimination habit under conditions of general low 
illumination. Under these circumstances, all animals fulfilled or 
closely approximated a criterion of ninety-per-cent-correct response 
in twenty trials when first retested two weeks after the operations. 
The thresholds of five of these animals, measured at two different 
differential brightness levels, showed no systematic variation under 
conditions of general low illumination. Six of the animals gave evi- 
dence of a significant loss, as compared to normal animals, in the 
ability to form the intensity discrimination habit under conditions of 
general high illumination. These results, which are now being 
extended to include data on animals with more extensive lesions, are 
evaluated with reference to the problem of cortical function in visual 
discrimination. [15 min., slides. ] 


ProGRAM: ATTITUDES 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 9:30 A.M. 

NATURAL SCIENCE AUDITORIUM 


L. L. Tuurstone, Chairman 


The Generality and Specificity of Conservatism. Tueo. F. Lentz, 

Washington University. 

1. This is a study of the reactions of 580 college students to 437 
radical and conservative statements. These statements were logically 
classified into six groups, religious, political, educational, sex, non- 
social, and general. Students were given separate scores for these 
six continuums. Reliability coefficients and inter-correlations are 
reported. Taking into account the reliability coefficients, the median 
inter-correlation coefficient is found to be .70. This indicates a much 
higher relationship than that shown by other investigations. This 
discrepancy is probably due to previous failure to take into account 
unreliability of measures which in turn is a function in part of 
inadequate sampling. 

2. The median inter-correlation of .70 argues against specificity 
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insofar as it exceeds .00 and against generality insofar as it falls short 
of 1.00. 

3. Further argument for specificity can be found in the inter- 
correlations among specific items which for a group of best items is 
approximately .20. 

4. Some of the argument for specificity seems to be due to our 
present ignorance of how to group items or situations. This is 
attested by the finding of items which correlate more highly with 
other fields than with their own. To illustrate, some items in the 
religious group correlate more highly with the political continuum 
than with the religious. This means that our classifications have been 
logical or theoretical rather than psychological or statistical. 

5. The above phenomenon indicates that conservatism can and 
should be factored psychologically. [15 min.] 


Student Attitudes Toward Typical Social Institutions. E. Lowetu 

Ketty, Connecticut State College. 

The attitudes of students toward war, capital punishment, the 
church, private schools, birth control, marriage, militarism, divorce, 
R.O.T.C., freedom of speech, socialism, and communism were meas- 
ured by means of the Remmers-Kelley Scale for Measuring Attitude 
toward any Social Institution. Approximately 200 college students 
coéperated and the scales were not signed. 

The data reported are analyzed with respect to the sex, age, racial 
ancestry, religion, and college class of the subjects. About one-fifth 
of the subjects attended an anti-war meeting, as the result of which, 
their attitude toward war was changed. A number of the sex differ- 
ences are significant. The inter-correlations of the 12 sets of attitude 
scores are mostly low but in the direction which might be expected, 
thus suggesting the existence of one or more group factors. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. William 
Rogoff, student. [10 min., slides. ] 


Confusion in Political and Economic Ideas Among Undergraduates. 

H. University of Washington. 

Our attitudes and beliefs toward our institutions may in part be 
attributed to the wilful efforts of certain classes of individuals who 
attempt to control opinion and behavior through various agencies of 
propaganda, and to formulate our attitudes toward certain institutions 
such that we unwittingly act for the benefit of the propagandist. 

The undergraduate’s opinions on politico-economic affairs reveal 
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the effectiveness of these propagandizing influences. Since the vested 
interests now work somewhat at cross purposes, a survey demon- 
strates further the degree to which contradictory slogans and judg- 
ments are held by people of college level. 

To measure the currency of such beliefs, and the extent of con- 
fusion, 250 students were exposed to a short-answer questionnaire. 
They checked their opinions concerning 45 items of current politico- 
economic significance ; indicated the extent of their dislike for certain 
business, economic and moral practices; characterized and typified 
the government and its branches, business and labor; revealed a 
number of pertinent facts concerning their personal background and 
present leisure time habits. 

The questions of belief were analyzed into categories representing 
four economically distinguishable groups: (1) We now have democ- 
racy (pollyannaism). (2) We want laissez faire (individualism). 
(3) We want capitalism maintained even by force of the government 
(fascism). (4) We want social justice (socialism). 

The answers of the students are considered as a whole, and in 
terms of special groups of conservatives, radicals, etc.; and are 
analyzed with regard to internal inconsistencies, biographical back- 
ground, the moral judgments, and the characterizations of the instru- 
ments of government. [15 min.] 


Fascist Attitudes: Their Determining Conditions. 
People’s Junior College, Chicago. 


Ross STAGNER, 


A revised form of the “ fascist attitudes” scale recently prepared 
by the author was used in this study. From the original scale, the 
18 best items were selected and alternated with 18 unrelated opinions 
to make up the scale. Differential weights were used in scoring the 
items. 

The reliability (Spearman-Brown prediction) with college 
students is .68, with adults, .88. This increase suggests that signifi- 
cant politico-economic attitudes become more consistent with age. 

Conditions determining this attitude were sought by giving the 
test to widely assorted business, professional and working-class 
groups. Several hundred cases are available. The mean scores of 
groups so tested show clearly that occupational status has a definite 
relationship to the attitude as measured. College students resemble 
most closely the business-professional group. 

Both college students and mature adults taking the scale answered 
questions relating to political and economic leanings. For students, 
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such items as: having father a member of a trade-union, low annual 
income, favoring Thomas for president in 1932, and approving Soviet 
Russia, are only slightly associated with low (anti-fascist) scores. 
For adults, the same items show significantly lower scores than the 
average. This finding again confirms the conclusion that attitudes 
become more organized and consistent with maturity. 

Changes in political attitude from 1932 to the present are reported, 
and indicate that those agreeing with radical opinions are shifting to 
radical political parties. The data (including farmers, unemployed, 
business and professional men) are almost uniformly consistent with 
an interpretation of fascism as a movement supported by conservative 
small business and professional men. [15 min., slides. ] 


Prestige, Suggestion and Attitudes. Invinc Lorce, Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 

Ninety-nine unemployed adults were required to indicate (a) their 
regard for the political opinions of well-known authorities; then, 
(b) their agreement for quotations from these authorities choosing 
as author from between two authorities, one of whom was the actual 
author; and, after a further lapse of time, (c) their agreement with 
the same quotations when the true author was mentioned. 

The ratings under a were considered as expressions of settled 
attitudes toward the authorities, whereas the ratings under b and c 
were considered as expressions of tentative attitudes toward the 
quotations. 

In general, when the regard for the true authority mentioned 
under c was higher than that for the incorrect authority chosen under 
b, the quotations were rated more favorably. This tendency was 
genuine and varied positively with increment in regard. When the 
regard for the true authority mentioned under ¢ was lower than for 
the incorrect authority chosen under ), the quotations were rated less 
favorably. This tendency was not genuine nor consistent. 

Three interpretations of these results are suggested: (i) the agree- 
ment with a quotation is the resultant of the interaction of settled 
attitudes toward authorities and of tentative attitudes toward quota- 
tions; (ii) the agreement with a quotation may be a function of the 
prestige of the authority for the rater; and (iii) the agreement with 
the quotation may be a resultant of the “ confirming reaction” aroused 
by the positive regard for the authority. [15 min.] 
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The Significance of Form of Statement for Personality Measurement. 
Epwarp A. Runpgutist, Minneapolis Public Schools. 


During the course of a study of depression effects on personality, 
conducted jointly with Mr. Sletto, now of the Sociology Department, 
University of Minnesota, seven scales—general adjustment, morale, 
inferiority, economic conservatism, and attitude towards family, law 
and education—were developed and administered to some 3,000 indi- 
viduals, ranging from high school seniors to men receiving public 
relief. 

Acceptable—so stated that agreement implies the favorable aspect 
of the trait—are compared with unacceptable items—so stated that 
agreement implies the unfavorable aspect of the trait. Each of the 
scales utilized contained an equal number of each type. Both series 
met the test of internal consistency for inclusion in a scale. 

The fundamental importance of form of statement is indicated 
by: (1) acceptable and unacceptable items within a scale correlate 
lower than expected on the basis of the split-half r’s; (2) intercorre- 
lations between scales vary markedly, depending on which type of 
item is used; (3) items on which men score significantly more 
unfavorably than women are predominantly unacceptable, while items 
showing the reverse sex difference are largely acceptable; and 
(4) men receiving relief tend to score more unfavorably on unaccept- 
able and more favorably on acceptable items than do a group of young 
unemployed men. 

Two inferences appear warranted: (1) unacceptable items are 
more generalized in their significance to the individual and (2) evoke 
a response involving a lesser intellectual element. Hence they 
measure traits more fundamental to the individual. 

The difference between scores on the two types of item has poten- 
tially great usefulness. Most useful results will probably be obtained 
with scales containing an equal number of each type, scoring each 
independently as well as combining them in a single score. [15 min., 
slides. 


